THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF INSTINCT 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Conceptions of human nature and behavior have a 
profound influence on Social Philosophy. When the 
behavior of man is regarded as determined largely by 
the play of mechanical and impersonal forces Social 
Philosophy is quite different from what it is when the 
behavior of man is regarded as determined by the in- 
fluence of ancestral spirits or by innate impulses long- 
ing for expression. Views regarding the source of 
human values also exert a profound influence on Social 
Philosophy. When the source of values is regarded 
as external to the individual, that is, when values are 
regarded as sentiments impressed on the individual by 
his group and culture, Social Philosophy is quite dif- 
ferent from what it is when the source of values is re- 
garded as internal. To an even greater extent do 
conceptions regarding the value of the mdividual in- 
fluence Social Philosophy. For, obviously, the Social 
Philosophy that rests on the assumption that the in- 
dividual is of value principally as a means to help 
achieve the ends of some transcendental power, say 
that of the State, is quite different from the Social 
Philosophy committed to the view that the State is 
of value only as a means to help realize the instinctive 
ends of the indiAddual. 
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This is as it should be. It is good that conceptions 
of human nature are regarded as determining what is 
good for man. If human nature is not to determine 
what is good for man, what is? The relation pointed 
out between views of human nature and Social Phi- 
losophy is what we should wish. Writers, then, who 
seek to build their Social Philosophy on their con- 
ception of human nature follow the right method 
and are not to be criticised for this. Yet the writings 
of many of our Social Philosophers seem to indicate 
that they should be criticised for not exercising due 
care and criticism in reaching their conclusions re- 
garding human nature. The writers to whom I refer 
are found for the most part among the group which 
may be called the biological sociologists. 

Under the influence of evolutionary thought and the 
accompan3dng emphasis placed on genetics, many 
writers in this group have reached very definite con- 
ceptions regarding human nature and the motives 
which determine human behavior. In many circles 
it is assumed that, as a result of the evolution of the 
species, we possess certain inherited or innate forces 
in virtue of which we act and which largely determine 
how we act. Our behavior, according to this view, is 
determined — not by the give-and-take relations exist- 
ing between us and our environment — but by forces 
which we inherit as a result of the give-and-take re- 
lations our ancestors sustained to their environment. 

Conceptions of this nature have deeply colored the 
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Social Philosophy of to-day. Indeed, one who reads 
current discussions of social problems cannot fail to 
be impressed with the significance that is attached to 
supposedly innate determinants of human behavior. 
It is hoped that by various manipulations of these 
forces, or instincts — that is, by sublimation, repression, 
suppression, thwarting, expression, and so forth — the 
good and evil of our society will be explained. It is 
also hoped that through a knowledge of these innate 
characters we shall be able to give a psychological 
interpretation of our moral ideas and sentiments, of 
our institutions and customs, and of culture in gen- 
eral. In spite of the prevalence of these tendencies 
and hopes, the assumptions on which they are based 
seem in many cases to have been accepted uncritically. 
It is too readily assumed that our values, desires, im- 
pulses, and emotions are determined by forces which 
we inherit as a result of the behavior or environmental 
conditions of our ancestors.* 

This conception of force in terms of which phe- 
nomena can be explained has disappeared from the 
physical sciences. That it should still persist in the 


* This assumption does not rest necessarily on the practically aham 
doned theory of the inheritance of acquired characters. It ma> be based 
as well on the theory that certain spontaneous variations in the germ 
are preserved by the selective influence of the environment. The re- 
sult is the same. In both cases the individual is regarded as coming 
into this life with a mass of preformed impulses, emotions, and instincts 
that arose or were selected as a result of the relations the species sus- 
tained to its environment. These impulses are regarded as largely de- 
termining present behavior. 
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biological and social sciences is not hard to under- 
stand. It is due to a great extent to the origin of our 
conception of force. Our notion of force is deeply 
rooted in overcoming obstacles. At such moments we 
feel ourselves animated by a great force, which is put- 
ting forth every effort to accompKsh the desired end. 
Likewise in our moments of inspiration and enthusiasm 
we feel ourselves lifted up and ennobled by a power or 
force which holds us in its grasp. It is not unnatural 
that a notion thus acquired should be held fast as an 
explanation of the very experiences in which it was 
discovered. It is because we experience forces di- 
rectly or immediately in our behavior that we wish or 
hope to interpret our behavior in terms of a force. It 
is for this reason that this old notion of force, though 
abandoned in physics, continues to play an important 
part in our explanation of social and organic behavior. 

The explanation of the abandonment of this use of 
force in the physical sciences will make clear another 
reason for its persistence in the biological sciences. It 
is not hard to understand why it should have been 
abandoned in the physical sciences; for there we can 
calculate forces exactly and balance one against the 
other. As soon as we are able to do this, we begin to 
treat them as functions of the situations in which they 
appear, rather than as forces independent of the situa- 
tion and in terms of which the situation can be ex- 
plained. Forces thus come to be regarded as results 
of the situation, and hence cannot be used to account 
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for the situation or activity in which they appear. 
This is not so easHy done in the biological sciences. 
There the data are much more complex, and we find 
greater difficulty in viewing the forces as products of 
the situation in which they appear. 

This difficulty, however, shoffid not be allowed to 
mislead us. An illustration drawn from one of the 
purely physical sciences will make clear how we should 
regard all forces. For example, let us take the activity 
that is involved in the precipitation of a chemical from 
a solution. In an activity of this sort we feel no need 
of a “crystalline force” to bring about the precipita- 
tion or crystallization. Yet in this activity force is 
beyond doubt involved. But the force, like the ac- 
tivity, is quite naturally regarded as a function of the 
situation in which it appears, and no one thinks that 
it is to be regarded as a sort of agency in virtue 
of which the activity takes place. The phenomenon 
of crystallization or precipitation is consequent upon 
variations in the temperature of the solution, or upon 
some other change in the total situation. Hence, there 
is no need of & force to accoimt for the activity. Given 
certain conditions, the chemical crystallizes, and any 
force that may be involved is merely an aspect of the 
phenomenon rather than an entity or power mani- 
festing itself in the process of crystallization. 

This seems very obvious when we are dealing with 
purely physical processes. Yet we find it difficult to 
view the forces manifested in the behavior of organ- 
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isms in the same way. This is due in part to the com- 
plexity of the behavior. It is also due in part to the 
fact that we seem to feel a necessity of accounting for 
the fact that organisms not only act as they do but 
that they act at all. Activity itself seems to require 
in the opinion of some an explanation. To view ac- 
tivity as consequent upon antecedent conditions and 
upon the total situation* is not regarded as satisfac- 
tory by many. Such explanations are held to be in- 
adequate, since they do not tell us in virtue of what force 
the organism acts. This inadequacy is met by the 
simple device of positing in the organism various forces 
corresponding to the behavior observed. Thus the in- 
adequacy is met, and the needs felt for a real explana- 
tion arc satisfied. 

Formerly physicists, in answer to similar meta- 
physical needs, were led to posit in a falling stone a 
force which impelled it to seek its proper place. Yet 
obviously the force manifested in the fall of the stone 
is a product of the situation, and cannot be used to 
account for the phenomenon. That is to say, given a 
stone placed in a certain position, it will fall, and with 
its fall force will be generated. It does not fall, how- 
ever, because of the force. Rather there is force be- 
cause it falls. 

In the same way the forces experienced in the be- 

* Total sikiation as here used includes the structure, physiological 
condition, and experience of the organism, as well as the stimuli which 
affect the organism. Situation will be used frequently to include all 
these determiners of behavior. 
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havior of organisms should be regarded as due to the 
situations in which they appear. It must be recog- 
nized that many of our experiences seem to involve 
forces that exist independently of the situation in which 
they are felt. This, however, should not mislead us. 
For the apparent independence of these forces is due 
largely to our inability to correlate them sufficiently 
exactly with the known and variable elements in the 
situation, and to the fact that the same force or in- 
stinct or emotion may be aroused by different stimuli. 
Yet we may rest assured that the forces experienced 
in our behavior are no less determined by the varia- 
tions that are constantly taking place in the relations 
that we sustain to our environment than the forces 
that are brought into existence by purely physical 
conditions. Given an organism with a certain struc- 
ture, physiological condition, and mass of experience in 
a certain environment, there will be generated out of 
this situation forces which are as strictly determined 
as any force generated in the physical world. Out- 
side of such situations there are no forces affecting the 
organism and impelling it to various activities or de- 
sires. 

Our metaphysical prepossessions make it difficult 
for us to regard behavior in this way. The questions 
inevitably arise: In virtue of what agency or force 
does the organism act? Why does the organism act 
in this way rather than in some other? It is because 
we are not satisfied to regard the forces experienced 
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in behavior as arising here and now in the situations 
in which they function and to view activity as con- 
sequent upon antecedent conditions and activities 
that these questions arise. It is for this reason that 
we posit in the organism ready-made forces called in- 
stincts. Thus we learn not only why organisms act. 
but also why they act as they do ! 

This need is not felt in accounting for perception 
and sensation. When an organism in a certain physi- 
ological condition is placed in a certain environment 
it perceives or is sensitive. No necessity is felt of ac- 
counting for this as the result of a force of perception 
or sensation. It is regarded as sufficient to account 
for this as the result of the relation of the organism 
to its environment. This is true no matter what the 
nature of the organism may be. In some the percep- 
tion is different from what it is in others. But, what- 
ever the nature of the perception may be, we feel no 
necessity of accounting for it as the result of & force 
of perception. Yet, if the perception or sensation 
should have an emotional character or be accompanied 
by an impulse, a necessity is felt of accounting for 
these latter as the results of certain forces or instincts 
within the organism. 

Thus, for example, if a man perceives that he has 
been insulted, there is felt no need of a force of per- 
ception. But if, as a result of this, he should become 
angry and attack the person offering the insult, there 
is felt a need of accounting for this as the result of a 
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force. This need is satisfied by the instinct of pug- 
nacity. Likewise, if he sees a boy being abused, and 
he again becomes angry and attacks the person abus- 
ing the boy, the same explanations are given. 

This difference between our explanations of per- 
ception and our explanations of emotions and im- 
pulses may be regarded as due to the fact that our 
perceptions are definitely correlated with certain 
organs, whereas our emotions and impulses are not. 
Thus we see because we have eyes; hear because we 
have ears, etc. No corresponding organs can be as- 
signed to our emotions and impulses. Hence arises 
the need of something analogous to the organs of per- 
ception to account for our emotions and impulses. 

If, however, the absence of sense-organs gives rise 
to the necessity of positing in the organism forces to 
account for mental states which are not definitely 
correlated with particular organs, vision and audition 
must likewise be regarded as due to such forces; for 
in simple organisms there are no sense-organs, yet 
they are sensitive to both light and noises. Percep- 
tion in such organisms, therefore, must be due to a 
corresponding instinct of perception. But if a force 
is required to account for perception in simple organ- 
isms, a force is also required in organisms no matter 
how great the complexity; for complexity does not 
do away with the necessity of force. It may diminish 
the amount required, or use more efficiently the force 
placed at its disposition, but it cannot operate with- 
out it. 
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In fact, this is the position of those who emphasize 
the importance of instincts. Structure is not a suf- 
ficient explanation of the organism’s behavior. With- 
out the driving power of an instinct, they tell us, the 
structure would lie motionless and inert. Though one 
does not stress the necessity of a force of visual percep- 
tion, in virtue of which the eye sees, one does stress the 
necessity of a force in virtue of which the organism ex- 
periences strong emotions and impulses. Many seem 
to think it is because there are pent up in the organism 
various forces that the organism performs many of its 
characteristic activities. 

A certain degree of reality is attached to these forces, 
because, as illustrated above, the same emotion may 
be aroused by many stimuli. We are no more able 
to correlate the emotion with a definite class of stimuli 
than we are to correlate it with a definite organ. As 
a result, the emotions and impulses seem to have an 
independence which invites us to account for activi- 
ties as their expressions. This is not altogether in 
error. The behavior of the insulted man, as well as 
his behavior on observing the abused boy, would prob- 
ably have been quite different had not the emotion of 
anger and impulse to fight been aroused. This says 
little more, however, than that the behavior would not 
have been the same had it been different. The fact 
that the emotion was aroused by different situations 
should not be regarded as an indication that the emotion 
has an existence of an independent nature any more 
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than the fact that the precipitation of a chemical may- 
be produced by lowering the temperature of the solu- 
tion or by evaporating part of it should cause us to re- 
gard the precipitation as due to a force existing inde- 
pendently of the situation. In both cases the behavior 
is determined by the total situation. Just as precipi- 
tation occurs under certain conditions, so the emo- 
tions which are experienced come into existence under 
certain conditions. If an emotion should arise imder 
a thousand different conditions, it would, none the 
less in each case, be an aspect of the situation without 
an independent existence of its own. 

It is because we neglect to see that emotions and 
impulses are generated in the situations in which they 
appear that we are confronted with difficulties re- 
garding their origin. It is because they are assigned 
an existence of their own that it becomes necessary 
to explain how they came into existence. Men at all 
levels of culture have felt this necessity. The primi- 
tive man, the theologian, and the modern biologists 
and psychologists have each advanced numerous theo- 
ries to account for the existence of the various forces 
in virtue of which organisms are able to act and which 
cause them to act as they do. 

As may be supposed, these theories have funda- 
mental differences. In many respects, however, they 
are quite similar. A mere statement of the theories 
will make clear the similarity. Any act which the 
primitive man cannot account for in terms of the usual 
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experiences of the individual is regarded by him as 
due to an impression or urge from an ancestor or some 
other hidden force. Similarly, any act which the 
theologian cannot explain is regarded by him as due 
to an impression from God. The evolutionist goes a 
step further. He explains not only the unusual acts 
but the usual also as due to impulses or tendencies 
that have been impressed on us by the species. 

No one need deny that there are fundamental dif- 
ferences between these views. There is, however, a 
fundamental similarity, which may be briefly stated: 
they agree that the origin or source of our impulses 
or motivating forces lies outside of the situation in 
which they appear, and that the impulse or force is 
of such a nature that it can be regarded as the impul- 
sive force back of the behavior. 

The conception of such determiners of behavior, 
whether regarded as coming from an ancestral spirit, 
or from Deity, or from the species, exerts a profound 
influence on social practices and theories. This is not 
hard to understand. Behavior that is due to impres- 
sions from a powerful ancestor or from God must be 
given a right of way over all other considerations, and 
one need but urge that he is acting in accordance with 
such an impression to win universal approbation. For 
who dares to question the advisability of an act that 
is so determined ! If the good in such a course is not 
apparent, so much the worse for our power of percep- 
tion and understanding. The good is there. We need 
only to discover it. 
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The influence of instinct as used by many is as pro- 
found. Instinct by many is clothed with the hidden 
goods that formerly adhered to transcendental pur- 
poses. According to this view, it is held that the in- 
dividual inherits a mass of psychic tendencies which 
have proved their fitness and value as guides to be- 
havior by their faithful service to the species. The 
good that inheres in their expression may not be ap- 
parent to us, but it is there. Otherwise the race could 
not have survived. If we do not see the good, the fault 
is ours. Its existence is guaranteed by the evolutionary 
process itself. We need only to discover it. 

The discovery of the good is in many cases difficult. 
It is generally held, however, that the good lies in the 
natural functioning of the instinct. Accordingly, the 
natural functioning is greatly emphasized. But, in 
spite of this emphasis, and of the ambiguity of the 
term natural, no one takes the trouble to define clearly 
its meaning. Sometimes it seems to be identified with 
the desires and impulses which follow most closely 
bodily structure and needs. At other times it seems 
to be identified with the primitive. At still other times 
it seems to be identified with the fundamental. 

One can readily understand that the exalting in 
this way of such an ambiguous and indefinite principle 
of activity should provide the ready means of justi- 
fying the most egoistic and selfish desires. For desires 
of an egoistic nature answer best the various descrip- 
tions of the natural. Such desires are closely related 
to bodily needs. They are primitive and they are 
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fundamental. On the other hand, the desires that are 
bom of social contacts become highly unnatural. 
These do not follow so closely the lines laid down by 
physiological needs. They are not necessarily primi- 
tive, nor are they fundamental. Hence, the extolling 
of the instinctive and the emphasis placed on the nat- 
ural expression of instinct tend to justify one in satis- 
fying or indulging every egoistic whim and to contemn 
the demands of society as repressive and as designed 
to crash the free and unimpeded expression of the best 
that the race has been able to evolve. 

The interpretation of behavior and development in 
terms of xrm&te forces brings about the same result in 
another way. Since behavior is due to independent 
forces existing within the organism irrespective of its 
experience, there is the tendency to look upon develop- 
ment and behavior as the mere unfolding of innate 
characters. The adult becomes simply an enlarged 
edition of the embryo. All that is required for de- 
velopment is that the innate characters be given a 
free hand to unfold themselves naturally. The most 
that society can do is to give the individual full free- 
dom to express the forces within him. The best so- 
ciety is the one that interferes least in this process. 
Society, instead of being regarded as the source of 
values, sentiments, emotions, and impulses, is opposed 
to the individual as a great repressive force that pre- 
vents the individual from realizing his fullest possible 
development. 
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To say that the present unrest, discontent, and as- 
sertion of egoism are the results of our conceptions 
regarding the nature of the individual and society 
would be an exaggeration. These phenomena are too 
general to be attributed to the Social Philosophy of 
Western Civilization. The quieting effect of financial 
and industrial depression indicates that the causes 
are largely economic. Industrial progress and eco- 
nomic well-being make for individualism. Men must 
be secured to take care of the surplus; with the in- 
crease in wealth consumers must also be found. In 
this way the dependence of man upon man is largely 
destroyed, and each feels that he is a self-sufilcient 
individual. 

This development has been made possible largely 
by our scientific progress. But scientific progress has 
in another way tended to ‘destroy the bases of com- 
munal solidarity. A comparison of the fears of primi- 
tive man with those of the modern will make this clear. 

Reared in a country of plenty, free from the super- 
stitious fears that formerly made life a burden, it is 
hard for us to realize the forebodings and fears that 
made life for the primitive man a terrible experience. 
Surrounded, as he was, on every hand with real dangers 
and subjected to the uncertainties of a precarious ex- 
istence, he added to these dangers a world of hostile 
spirits — ^perhaps a reflection of the real dangers that 
he had to encounter, but unlike most reflections many 
times more terrible. On every side were ghosts, got)- 
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lins, and demons of all kinds. At their mercy the in- 
dividual felt himself, and usually they were hostile. 
How else could one regard them when his miserable ex- 
istence was interpreted as a result of their whims !* 

By proper ceremonies and rites, however, it was 
possible to persuade them not to injure the group, 
and at times to induce them to favor the group in a 
small way. As a result of these hopes and fears the 
community was knit together in vast co-operative 
enterprises to win the favor of the spirits or to free 
the settlement from them. In such ceremonies all 
were compelled to take part. Neither the community 
nor Fate would overlook absence. 

Similar rites have been practised by all European 
peoples, and can be found in certain isolated districts 
of France to this day.f The rites as practised by our 
forebears were not only for protection against magic. 
They served to insure bountiful crops. These super- 
stitions have been banished by science, but science, in 
relieving us of these fears and in teaching us better 
methods of insuring bountiful harvests, has removed 
one of the pillars of communal solidarity. When the 
community is gathered to perform the one essential 
ceremony in which all must take part, there is en- 
gendered in each individual a feeling of at-oneness and 
dependence on the group, and, in addition, he experi- 
ences a certain exaltation and enthusiasm born of the 

* Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. HI, 2d edition, 39. 

t Frazer, ibid., 323. Based on report in Athenaum, 1869. 
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common purpose and of the strength of a united com- 
munity back of the enterprise. 

Science has removed these bonds of social depen- 
dence. We no longer entertain the fears which formed 
their basis. Our fears are quite different. The primi- 
tive man feared positive evils. We fear that we may 
miss our share of the good. These fears have opposite 
effects. The one engenders a feeling of dependence 
and co-operation; the other, a spirit of suspicion and 
hate. The fear of evils brings the group together. 
The fear of missing goods arrays each man against his 
fellows in the determined assertion of his ^^rights.^^ 

Thus many of the antisocial tendencies manifested 
in our society may well be regarded as liabilities of 
our industrial and scientific progress. 

While economic and scientific progress has made 
for the assertion of individualism, psychological de- 
velopment has in many cases, through its interpreta- 
tions of behavior, tended to a denial of individual re- 
sponsibility. If one’s actions are the result of heredity 
or of environmental conditions, for what should one 
blame himself ? The individual becomes a mere puppet 
of forces beyond his control. Who can blame him for 
his desires, or for acting in accordance with them? 
At the worst he is only their victim. Why should he 
repress them? 

In this way the denial of individual responsibility 
brings about antisocial tendencies. Strange as it may 
seem, such opposites as the assertion of individuality 
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and the denial of individuality bring about the same 
development. On the one hand, there is the stirring 
up of strife and unrest as a result of the assertion of 
the “rights” of the individual. On the other hand, 
the duties of the individual to the group are denied 
through the denial of individual responsibility. Thus, 
at the same time that we erect the deep-seated desires 
and impulses of the individual into “rights” that are 
not to be questioned, we tend to destroy the fee ling 
of responsibility which should go with deep feelings 
of personality by telling him that he is not respon- 
sible for his desires and impulses or for acting in ac- 
cordance with them. In this way we teach the in- 
dividual that his deep-seated desires are his best guides 
to conduct, and when he acts in a way regarded as 
undesirable we tend to make excuses for his behavior 
by attributing his antisocial acts to a corrupting en- 
vironment. 

Thus psychological theories of almost opposite as- 
sumptions combine with economic and scientific prog- 
ress to lead us in the narrow assertion of egoism and 
individualism that is proving so disruptive to our ex- 
isting social order. 

When I say, therefore, that the conception of in- 
stincts as forces entitled to natural expression is exert- 
ing a powerful influence in bringing about the present 
chaotic conditions in society and in Social Philosophy, 
I am not unmindful of many other factors that are 
helping to bring about the same result. In fact, it 
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should be recognized that the rSle of instinct in this 
development is of a secondary nature. Its chief r61e is 
to lend justification to antisocial tendencies brought 
about by other factors by exalting these into princi- 
ples of conduct. 

It is true there is considerable disagreement among 
social writers regarding the value of instincts for moral 
and ethical guidance. Indeed, another element of 
confusion is introduced by this lack of agreement. 
By some it is held that instincts are indefinite, and 
that they, therefore, fail to furnish us with ethical 
principles. By others it is insisted that instincts are 
the ineradicable products of long ages spent in sav- 
agery. They are, therefore, regarded as a great liabil- 
ity to the moral life, which makes impossible the 
realization of “The Good Society.” By others it is 
insisted with as great emphasis that the instincts are 
guides which have proved their worth in the long evo- 
lutionary struggle, and that we need but follow their 
guidance to achieve the truly moral and good. Ac- 
cordingly, the last group holds that the evils of society 
are due largely to the repressions that it practises. 
To eliminate these evils, they tell us, we need but allow 
our instincts to function naturally. 

It might seem that some doubt should be enter- 
tained regarding the reality of jorus about which there 
is such disagreement. This is the view of the present 
essay. It is necessary, however, that an explanation of 
the almost universal recognition of these Jones be 
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given; for it is natural to suppose that such a wide- 
spread conception must have at least a basis in reality. 
This basis is not hard to discover. The wonderfully 
adaptive behavior of organisms apart from any knowl- 
edge of the end that is being reached requires an ex- 
planation. The sublimity of man’s moral ideas, his 
clear vision of right and wrong, the nobility of his im- 
pulses, likewise require an explanation. What better 
explanation can be advanced than to regard them as 
due to mstincts, or the accumulated wisdom of the 
species ? In brief, what other explanation can be given 
in a world of cause and effect? 

Thus, the old superstitions founded on belief in 
metempsychosis and theological speculations give 
place to “scientific” explanations based on the as- 
sumption of ancestral memories, or of wisdom and 
habits acquired by the species. 

To discuss the transition from superstition to 
“science” is the first task of this treatise. The con- 
necting link is the feeling that certain activities can- 
not be adequately accounted for in terms of the in- 
dividual’s experience and capacities. To supplement 
explanations in these terms, various conceptions are 
invoked. However different these conceptions may 
be, all of them have this in common: instead of solv- 
ing the problems connected with behavior, they trans- 
fer them to another realm. In one case the problems 
are transferred to a psychology of ancestral ghosts 
or spirits; in another, they are transferred to the realm 
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of Divine psychology; and in another, they are trans- 
ferred to the psychology of the species. Yet in no 
case have we reason to suppose that the new fields are 
more available for research than the field presented 
by the individual acting here and now in our very 
presence. 

The study of the similarities found in the belief in 
metempsychosis and in instinct will serve also to show 
the sources of the powerful sanction of instinct. It is 
on account of this sanction that both conservatives 
and radicals seek to win the support of instinct for 
their social views. To discuss the significance of in- 
stinct for ethical and social guidance will be the task 
of the second chapter. 

The criticism of the use of instinct as a sanction 
in the second chapter will be of a general nature. In 
the third and fourth chapters I shall examine the very 
explicit psychological assumptions on which this sanc- 
tion rests. This examination, I hope, will make ap- 
parent that interpretations of behavior in terms of 
forces are not only unnecessary and unilluminating, but 
actually prevent a factual study of behavior on ac- 
count of the mass of psychological impedimenta, whose 
origin furnishes such a fruitful cause for controversy. 
Behavior, I shall point out, should be interpreted not 
in terms of forces but in terms of the relations the or- 
ganism sustains to its environment. By so doing one 
gets close to the facts which should enable him to 
correlate the activities of an organism with the variable^ 
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factors whicli determine that the organism shall act 
as it does rather than in some other way. At the same 
time, by so viewing behavior one is spared all the dif- 
ficulties involved in the origin of instinct, and the many 
sublimations and repressions which instincts are sup- 
posed to undergo in making clear the behavior of the 
organism. 

. The concluding chapter will be devoted to a brief 
statement of the point of view of the essay and to 
pointing out certain differences which should follow in 
social practices when the behavior of the individual 
is interpreted in terms of the give-and-take relations 
he sustains to his environment, rather than in terms 
of hidden /arces that are released by a multitude of 
stimuli and that express themselves in a variety of 
responses. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTOKICAL ORIENTATION 

According to Durkheim the reality on which all be- 
liefs in magic and religion are based is the experience 
of being profoundly influenced by a power external 
to ourselves felt to be more powerful and abiding than 
the powers that we feel to be strictly our own. As he 
points out, it is necessary for us to have an experience 
of this sort before we can wish to account for it. Given 
an experience of this power, which Durkheim holds 
comes inevitably as a result of man’s group relations, 
numerous explanations of its nature and origin are 
possible. 

Obviously a great many mistakes are made in the 
attempt to account for the source of the power or force. 
But there can be no mistake regarding its reality; for 
it is true that man, as a gregarious animal, is deeply 
sensitive to the feelings of the group in which he lives. 
It is from the group that many of his noble and al- 
truistic impulses, as well as much of his power and 
enthusiasm, come. It is the group that compels him 
to act in the manner approved and cherished by the 
group, and when he so acts he has a feeling of increased 
vitality. As Durkheim says: 

“Social action does not confine itself to demanding 

25 
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sacrifices, privations, and efforts from us. For the 
collective force is not entirely outside of us; it does 
not act upon us wholly from without; but rather, 
since society cannot exist except in and through in- 
dividual consciousness, this force must also penetrate 
us and organize itself within us; it thus becomes an 
integral part of our being and by that very fact this 
is elevated and magnified.” “For society, this unique 
force of all that is sacred, does not limit itself to mov- 
ing us from without and affecting us for the moment. 
It establishes itself within us in a durable manner. 
It arouses within us a whole world of ideas and senti- 
ments which express it but which, at the same time, 
form an integral and permanent part of ourselves.” * 

There should be no doubt of the existence of the 
force we wish to account for. The power of the group 
to fill the individual with enthusiasm, to inspire him, 
to ennoble and exalt him is real. Real also is its power 
to crush him, to make him feel his unworthincss and 
insignificance, and to make him acquiesce in his own 
punishment and even annihilation. 

This great power the primitive man interprets in 
terms of influences from his ancestors, or in terms of 
a vague impersonal force commonly called mana. It 
is true that he is wrong in his interpretations. But 
his mistakes are regarding the source of the power 
only. He makes no mistake in recognizing the exist- 
ence of this power. The experience of this power is 
* Elementary Forms of tJte Religious life, 209, 262. 
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genuine. No error regarding its source can invalidate 
it. We are deeply affected by powers that cannot be 
regarded as strictly our own. It is for this reason that 
many of our enthusiasms and inspirations seem due 
to external forces that have taken their abode within 
us. 

One of the hypotheses most widely held among 
primitive men to accoimt for the existence of these 
powerful influences holds that the urges or impres- 
sions come from a disembodied ancestor. For, accord- 
ing to primitive conceptions, departed ancestors do 
not lose aU interest in the living. On the contrary, 
from time to time they return and take their abode in 
the body of the living in order to befriend or injure 
him. 

It is easy to understand that explanations of be- 
havior in terms of interest of ancestors provide a ready- 
made explanation for whatever may occur. Should 
the individual do anything unusual or supernatural, 
it is because an ancestor has taken his abode in him 
and is directing and inspiring him to perform his won- 
derful acts. Or, if the behavior is not of this sort, the 
ancestor may be offended and is punishing the in- 
dividual for displeasing him. Thus one has an easy 
explanation for misfortune, happiness, success, failure, 
sickness, madness, and all strong urgings and impulses 
that seem in any way unusual. As a result of thus 
ascribing various phenomena to the souls of the dead, 
true causes are overlooked, and men find themselves 
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dependent on the hidden entities, which they them- 
selves create. 

Primitive peoples are not the only ones who have 
used theories of preexistence to account for the be- 
havior of the living. The Greeks, likewise, believed 
that each soul went through a plurality of existences. 
It was no idle fancy of theirs, for since their conception 
of causality committed them to the view that Like 
produces Like, they thought that only soul could give 
rise to soul. Hence, each birth meant the reincarna- 
tion of a disembodied spirit. It is this belief that gives 
significance to the feast of Anthesteria, at which time 
the departed souls were entertained and purified pre- 
paratory to taking again their abode in the realm of 
the living. It is this that also gives significance to 
the Athenian’s prayers, on marrying, to his ancestors’ 
ghosts. The hope of children depended on the action 
of departed souls. On departed souls, or ghosts, the 
reproductive processes depended, and in addition the 
character of the offspring depended largely on that of 
the ghost and on the rites that were supposed to free 
and purify it from contamination with the underworld 
or realm of the dead. 

So much has been written about the beauty of Greek 
life that we do not attach sufficient importance to 
the praise Lucretius showered upon Epicurus for dis- 
pelling the mass of superstitious fears that made the 
life of his age a terrible experience. So little seriously 
do we take the superstitions of the Greeks that when 
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Plato uses them we Uke to think that he used them 
simply as illustrations to emphasize his teachings. So 
we pass them by with the excuse or apology that they 
furnished him with means to persuade the masses to 
accept his ethical teachings, that they helped him to 
banish and explain difl&cult problems, or that they 
rounded out in perfect' fulness his ethical ideals. Yet 
we should remember that the masses did not need 
such legends or myths. The popularity of the Orphic 
Cult and the grossness of many of its rites attest suf- 
ficiently well to this fact. Nor was Plato directing 
his teachings to the masses. His teachings were for 
the intelligentsia of his day, and his hesitancy in using 
the myths shows how he hated and feared their ridi- 
cule. 

The myths of Plato form an integral part of his teach- 
ings. They cannot be banished lightly. It is very 
probable that he accepted them, or something similar 
to them, as the truth. Thus the difficulty of account- 
ing for learning drives him to the theory of reminis- 
cence, or to regard learning as the recollection of ex- 
periences undergone in a previous incarnation. His 
difficulties seem real, and his explanation seems sin- 
cere. Because we hold them lightly we should not 
presume that Plato did.* 

The same is true of his explanation of the joy we 
experience at beholding a beautiful object. This joy 
is but a survival of the great joy we experienced as a 
* Mem, 81 - 86 ; Fhcsdrus, 247 - 251 * 
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disembodied spirit on beholding beauty in its eternal 
verity. The wandering soul does not forget all it has 
seen in its heavenly home. It is for this reason that 
objects on earth cause some of us to recollect the true 
beauty in the heavens. Recollections of this sort cause 
an ecstasy, which seems madness to those who do not 
experience such recollections.* 

It thus seems certain that Plato took seriously the 
current beliefs in preexistence and metempsychosis. 
Indeed, he took great pains to substitute an ordered 
world of the dead for a disordered one. That is to 
say, he wished to banish from the world of the living 
the vast array of disembodied souls, and to assign 
them a home of their own. In this way he hoped to 
free the living from the fear of being molested by the 
dead, as well as from their feelings of dependence on 
departed ancestors. The dead could not affect the 
living; nor could the living affect the dead. Hence, 
the various rites to purify the ghosts before they were 
to become reincarnated became unnecessary. The 
living were instructed to attend to their own affairs 
and leave the dead to attend to theirs. 

The world, thus freed from the interference of ghosts, 
offered a more fitting place for the influence of the 
Olympian gods. However these, like the souls of the 
dead, were assigned an abode of their own. It is true 
they were permitted to interfere occasionally in the 
affairs of men, but this interference took place for the 
* PhodriK, 249-251. 
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most part in the remote past. Indeed, at one time, in 
the very remote past, they lived with men, and this was 
the Golden Age. But now they have departed, leaving 
men largely free to work out their own destiny with 
the aid of the various arts and virtues given by the 
gods,* 

As a result of this change, the marvellous deeds 
that had formerly been regarded as the work of a won- 
derful ancestor were now regarded as due to certain 
capacities which the gods had implanted in man. It 
is in this way that Plato accounts for the existence of 
the political virtues in the Protagorean Myth, and for 
virtues in general, when he says: “Virtue is neither 
natural nor acquired but an instinct given by God to 
the Virtuous.”! 

It is not necessary that we make much of the fact 
that Plato took seriously his myths. It is more im- 
portant to know that they were taken seriously by 
many. That they were is shown beyond all doubt 
by the cult practices of the Greeks. Nor are there 
lacking to-day believers in the conceptions on which 
they are founded. There have been from the early 
dawn of culture believers in metempsychosis. In the 
Orient they run into the millions. In the Occident 
similar beliefs form the foundation of various “New 
Thought” cults. From primitive man they have come 
to us in an unbroken chain, and philosophers have 
not been lacking to defend them. Thus, from Plato, 

* Statesmanj 26g-27 tPfotogom, 321-322; Meno, gg. 
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Origen and Justin Martyr accepted them, holding that 
in the beginning God created the souls of all men, which 
subsequently as punishment for sin were incarnated in 
bodies until discipline rendered them fit for spiritual 
existence. 

Poets have also found this a favorite theme. It is 
the belief in preexistence and metempsychosis that 
gives point to Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality: 

“Om birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ! 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come. 

From God, who is our home.” 

The same conceptions are expressed by Browning 
in Evelyn Hope : 

“I claim you still for my own love’s sake! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet. 

Through worlds I shall traverse not a few; 

Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you.” 

More seriously John and Ellis M’Taggart in their 
recent book — Human Immortality and Preexistence, 
have attempted to defend the belief in preexistence on 
the ground that preexistence is necessary to account 
for the behavior of man. How else, according to these 
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writers, can we account for love at first sight? What 
can be more reasonable than to assume that the lovers 
had grown attached to each other in a previous exist- 
ence? Love at first sight is really not love at first 
sight. It is the result of a long period of intimacy in 
another existence and the joy at seeing a familiar face. 
An explanation of the same nature is advanced to ac- 
count for the fact that some men are wiser than others, 
that some men are prudent and some are not. These 
traits, the M’Taggarts tell us, were acquired in a previ- 
ous existence by their possessors. Those who lack them 
here failed to acquire them in a previous existence. 

Explanations of this sort make behavior and in- 
dividual differences wonderfully simple. No matter 
what a man may be or may do, there is no want of 
an explanation ready-made. 

While the belief in metempsychosis is still to be 
found in Western Thought, it has not had a profound 
influence. It should be regarded more as a side cur- 
rent, which has perhaps colored our thinking uncon- 
sciously, than as a conception consciously embraced. 
The more influential conception mvoked to explain 
the activities of organisms that seem to lie beyond 
their capacities and experience is the thought Plato 
gave expression to in saying that virtues are the gifts 
of God. 

There can be discerned in this transition from the 
primitive beliefs in magic and spirits and preexistence 
to that of gods, and finally to God, a tendency to re- 
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iieve man always of fears of the spirit world. The 
dark world of goblins becomes less dark. The fears of 
spirits become less. The gods become less petty and 
malicious, while God leaves man in comparative free- 
dom after the creative act. Yet man retains many of 
the solutions of earlier conceptions. Primitive man 
regards himself as having sprung from a race of su- 
perior beings, who gave rise to a number of lesser 
beings, among whom he coxmts himself. Sparks of 
the divine, however, occasionally flash within him, 
and around him are still vast numbers of superior an- 
cestors, whose good-will he must win or else suffer 
the consequences. Later these conceptions give place 
to a more ordered rule of the gods. The strange or 
the unusual is not the work of an ancestor or spirit. 
It is the work of a god. Finally, the wonderful acts 
are regarded not as the result of the direct action of 
a god on man. They are regarded rather as due to 
the endowments given man by God. 

This is the point Thomas Aquinas reaches in his 
explanation of the existence of certain habits in man 
which seem to lie beyond the natural capacities of man. 
Thomas seems puzzled that there should be in man 
the disposition to seek ends which cannot be justified 
in terms of his egoistic desires. He therefore raises 
the question: Are there habits infused into man by 
God? This he answers in the affirmative. The reason 
he gives for his answer is what interests us. In ad- 
dition to the scriptural authority which he cites i”- 
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support of his answer, he holds that there are some 
habits in man which exceed the goodness of human 
nature, for they impel man to seek ends which are be- 
yond his nature. Therefore, he concludes, “Such 
habits can never be in man except by divine infusion, 
as is the case with all gratuitous virtues.” * 

Bacon also seems to have felt that some of man’s 
moral ideas are too sublime to be the result of his nat- 
ural powers. Instead of regarding them, however, as 
habits or dispositions infused by God, he prefers to 
regard them as survivals of a former state of purity, 
that is, of the state of man before his fall. At that 
time man was much more wonderful than now and 
lived on a higher moral plane. Hence, what seems to 
lie beyond the natural powers of man to-day may well 
have been within his powers during the Golden Age. 
The experience of man at that time may accordingly 
be used to throw light on his present ideas. Thus 
Bacon seems to have thought when he held that cer- 
tain of man’s moral ideas are too sublime to have been 
acquired by his natural powers, and substituted for 
this method of acquiring them the operation of an 
“internal instinct ” or of the spark which remains of 
“primitive and pristine purity.” f 
So far had the most progressive philosopher of his 
day advanced beyond primitive notions of occasional 
flashes of the divine within us ! 

*Summa, Part II, First Part, Q 31, Art. 4. 

Advancement of Learning, Ninth Book. 
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This conception of instincts as impressions from God, 
or as habits infused by him, or as remains of a primitive 
’ state of purity, has been a popular one to account for 
anything unusual or mysterious in behavior. It is 
this conception that Alciphron complains of when he 
says: “I am for admitting no inward speech, no holy 
instincts, or suggestions of light and spirit.” * 

It is not only the unusual that has invited explana- 
tions in mystical terms. Even the commonplace in 
a theological age may be used to show how necessary 
recourse to divine agencies is in explaining human 
behavior. 

Thus Malebranche held that even the connection 
between the pleasurable and beneficial could be ac- 
counted for only on the assumption of divine inter- 
position. Why should they be connected? Why 
should we feel pleasure when we experience the bene- 
ficial? t The fact that we do reveals the hand of Deity. 
Man does not seek pleasure, but pleasure is attached 
to the objects of the natural inclinations, because the 
natural inclinations are impressions from God. It is, 
therefore, in obedience to God’s voice when we yield 
to our instincts in order to satisfy our senses and pas- 
sions. “Le plaisir est un instinct de la nature, ou par- 
ler plus clairement, e’est une impression de Dieu m6me, 
qui incline vers quelque bien.”f 

* Berkeley, Alciphron^ 4tlx Dialogue, section 7- 
fTke numerous exceptions may be regarded as invalidating Male- 
branche^s explanation. 

%De la Recherche de la V&riHt 43, 499, quoted from Drever, Instinct in 
Man, 27. 
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The spirit of inquiry became too strong, however, 
to permit such explanations and conceptions to pass 
unquestioned. Hobbes reacted vigorously against 
them. Whatever man did was by that fact demon- 
strated to be within the power of man to do. What we 
should seek to know, therefore, are the principles regu- 
lating his behavior. These principles, Hobbes held, 
could be reduced to the principle of self-interest. Each 
man seeks what he regards as his own good. If this 
serves also the good of others, and has the appearance 
of sacrifice, so much the better. The appearance of 
sacrifice, however, should not mislead us. It is a de- 
ception. If we could only see the motives lying back 
of all activity, we should see that all are selfish. 

In this attempt to make man’s behavior intelligible 
without recourse to hidden agencies, Hobbes seems to 
have neglected to take into account the fact that man 
is profoundly influenced by his group, and that much 
of his psychic energy comes from society, that is, from 
sources external to himself. If he had recognized 
these facts, he would have seen that man is not the 
calculating machine that he had supposed. He would 
have found that the intensification of life and the 
thrills and enthusiasms that result from coming into 
contact with the group can never be accounted for as 
the result of hedonistic calculation. He would have 
found the same true regarding the feeling that back 
of one there is a force more noble and less selfish 
directing and helping the individual to ends prized by 
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the group. In his reaction against the mysticism and 
theological speculations, Hobbes failed to give due 
consideration to the existence of social forces which 
make the individual act in a way that is clearly not 
to the advantage of the individual. Social forces of 
this nature cannot be reduced to selfish calculation. 
The reality of these forces consists in the reality of 
form as opposed to that of matter. 

There is no wonder, then, that the explanations of 
Hobbes aroused a storm of opposition, and that they 
were attacked as libels on human nature. For man 
is not the calculating machine Hobbes would make of 
him. The depths of his personality can never be ex- 
hausted in this way. He is a creature of impulse, a 
creature in whom there are innate moral ideas, a crea- 
ture whom God directs to noble acts and fills with 
enthusiasms. So the moral philosophers following 
Hobbes reacted.* 

The old conception of innate moral ideas, of in- 
stincts implanted by God, of impressions from God, af- 
forded welcomed means for protecting the moral worth 
of man against the “libels” of Hobbes. These concep- 
tions served admirably to throw around man’s activi- 
ties a mystery, which can but be satisfying to the in- 
dividual who feels that no matter how he is analyzed 
there remains something of his personality unaccounted 
for. This feeling is the stronghold of the objector of 
analysis. It is felt that personality is too intimate to 
* Notably Cud worth, Clarke, Cumberland, and Shaftesbury. 
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be spread out in concepts. The heart of a person can- 
not be learned in this way. It is only dissipated in 
the process. Hence the feeling that explanations do 
not explain. Rather they destroy the reality for which 
an explanation is sought. Analysis does a violence to 
personality that is distasteful. It is much more com- 
forting to lock the secrets of one’s inner being in a 
mysterious concept that is not open to investigation 
than to lay bare one’s inmost soul to the gaze of those 
who cannot appreciate or understand. 

It is for these reasons that the attempts of the 
physiologists to account for behavior in terms of struc- 
ture encountered, along with the rationalistic attempts 
of Hobbes and other hedonists, a storm of opposition, 
which clearly reveals the love of man for the hidden 
and obscure when his acts and motives are in ques- 
tion. 

The physiologists, like Hobbes and Locke, were 
wearied of explaining the observed in terms of the 
less well known. They therefore made the attempt 
to account for the behavior of organisms in terms of 
structure and physiological condition. They rightly 
held that, if behavior cannot be explained in this way, 
there is no use of making an appeal to innate guides or 
impressions from Deity. The organization of the 
creature is the best key available to its behavior. This 
is the position of Reimar and Herder. 

Cabanis went further in his recognition of the pro- 
found influence of the physiological condition of the 
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structure on the behavior. Variations of behavior are 
not due to variations in structure but to variations 
in the condition of the structure. This is obviously 
the method physiologists must take, for the structure 
may be constant, as far as any one can tell, and yet 
the behavior be different. This Cabanis clearly recog- 
nized. He accordingly attempted to trace variations 
in behavior to variations in the physiological condi- 
tion of the organism.* 

One may not be inclined to accept the explanations 
of Hobbes or of the physiologists and yet admit that 
these explanations furnish us with illustrations of the 
kind of explanations that should guide us in our ef- 
forts to understand the behavior of organisms. Ex- 
planations, to be satisfactory, must be in terms of this 
nature, rather than in terms of obscure and hidden 
entities. Yet these attempts could not be tolerated 
by the age in which they were advanced. They de- 
nied the mysterious side of activity; they failed to 
explain in virtue of what force or agency the organism 
acted. They therefore stood condemned. 

* Lewes quotes an interesting observation of Cabanis: “In my own 
province and some of tbe neighboring provinces, when there is a scarcity 
of sitting hens, a singular practice is customary. Wc take a capon, pluck 
off the feathers from its abdomen, rub it with nettles and vinegar, and 
in this state of local irritation, place the capon upon the eggs. At first 
he remains there to sooth the pain, soon there is established within him 
a "series of unaccustomed and agreeable impressions, which attaches him 
to the eggs during the period of incubation, and the effect is to produce 
in him a sort of factitious maternal love, which endures like that of the 
hen, as long as the chicks have need of aid and protection.” (Lewes, 
tory Philosophy f vol. 11 , 374.) 
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As Lewes says; "The profounder view of Cabanis, 
which regarded mind as one aspect of Kfe, was replaced 
by the old metaphysical conception of le Moi — the 
Ego — the immaterial entity playing upon the brain 
as the musician plays upon an instrument. Instinct 
was no longer regarded as determined by the organ- 
ism* changing with its changes, rendered abortive by 
mutilations, and rendered active by stimulation; but 
as a 'mysterious principle’ implanted in the organism; 
a 'something’ which although essentially mysterious 
and unknowable, appeared perfectly well known to the 
metaphysicians.” f 

Lewes might well have had Hancock in min d when 
writing the above, for the, views he complains of are 
the ones defended vigorously by Hancock. 

After an examination of the views of the physiolo- 
gists, Hancock summarizes them as follows: "Some 
have considered that a material structure or simple 
arrangement of organs endowed with the principle of 
life or living organic structures possessing vital prop- 
erties give rise to all the phenomena of which we see 
the brutes to be capable, and that it is not necessary 
to have recourse to a principle which they affirm to be 
mysterious and inexplicable like that of instinct.”! 

These views he could not tolerate. For they not 
only attacked the justice of God, but, much worse, 

* Here Lewes seems to seek support for Ms views from earlier ones, 
but as we have seen, the reaction he complains of is simply a reversion 
to older metaphysical conceptions. 

t voL II, 375. 


I Hancock, On Instinct^ ii. 
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they made for scepticism. To think that God would 
put man in this world and hold him responsible for 
his deeds, without an innate moral guide, is but to 
question the justice of God; while the implication 
that the organization of an animal is self-sufficient to 
account for its behavior makes the interposition of 
God no longer necessary, and as a result makes for 
scepticism and perhaps even atheism.* 

When naturalistic interpretations are regarded in 
this way, it is easy to understand that they would 
arouse a storm of opposition. The view which re- 
gards behavior as due to divine guidance, or as the 
result of mysterious principles that are open to no 
investigation, is more heartily accepted. These are 
the explanations that Hancock prefers. He there- 
fore quotes Addison with approval: 

“For my own part, I look upon instinct as upon the 
principle of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be 
explained by any known quality inherent in the bodies 
themselves, nor from the laws of mechanism, but, ac- 
cording to the notions of our greatest philosophers, is an 
immediate impression from the First Mover and Di- 
vine energy acting in the creatures.” 

In a like manner Reid explains the wonderful work 
of hive-building by the bees as God working through 
the bees: “We must therefore conclude that, although 
the bees act geometrically, yet they understand neither 
the rules nor the principles of the arts which they prac- 

265, 130. 
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tise so skilfully; and that the geometry is not in the 
bee, but in the great Geometrician who made the bee, 
and made all things in number, weight, and measure.”* 
This is the conception of instinct that Hancock de- 
fends. Thus, he writes: “We shall have the oppor- 
timity of referring instinct to its proper source — the 
pervading influence of Deity in his works.” No won- 
der he quotes with approval from Boyle’s dissertation 
on The Soul of Brutes: “Deus est anima brutorum.” 

At first glance it seems strange that man’s feelings 
of worth should be magnified through acclaiming his 
inability to accoimt for the behavior of brutes along 
with his own. It seems that he should take pride in 
knowing. Yet he takes delight in proclaiming his im- 
potence to fathom the springs of behavior. It would 
seem that he delights to humble Hmself, 

This humility, however, is more apparent than real, 
for it consists largely in attributing his ignorance to 
the fact that those things of which he is ignorant are 
locked in the secrets of Divine mystery. At the same 
time he claims considerable knowledge about the se- 
crets of God’s mind. Thus man at one stroke hum- 
bles himself in order that he may be exalted. For the 
difiiculties of investigation are substituted acts of faith. 
But acts of faith seem even more heavily laden with 
feelings of satisfaction than knowledge itself. His 
delight in prodaiming his inability to know saves him 
the labor of investigation, and at the same time pro- 
* Ibid,, 20. 
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vides him with an opportunity to enjoy the exhilarating 
effects of a devout act of piety. 

An illustration of this is furnished in the delight 
Garratt takes in declaring the worthlessness of specu- 
lations regarding the nature of instincts, and his will- 
ingness to leave all problems of this nature where they 
should be left by all men of faith: “Much has been 
written by the ablest pens, and no less profuse by the 
most profound in philosophy, as to the nature or es- 
sence of instinct, and the manner by which it operates; 
and we think all to no purpose. Both subjects are 
exceedingly obscure, and we have seen no light thrown 
upon it, nor shall we expect to see any, for our belief 
is that it was never intended that the human mind 
should explore them. We shall have little to say upon 
these questions which shut up all investigators to 
despair.” “And though they bewilder the sceptic, 
their mysteries are no source of worry to the man of 
faith. He knows where to rest them in safety.” * 

I have presented in the foregoing the explanations 
of behavior in terms of metempsychosis and in terms 
of impressions from an ancestor or from God. The 
first is founded on belief in reincarnation. According 
to this view, the individual in the course of his many 
incarnations acquires a mass of wisdom and impulses 
which are manifested in this life. Consequently, any 
difficulty that may be encountered in understanding 
the behavior of the individual in question is easily 
* The Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct, 28, 267. 
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banished by regarding it as due to the experiences 
undergone in another existence. The ktter explana- 
tion is based on the assumption that ancestors or God 
from time to time assume control of the individual. 
According to this conception, the strange or unusual 
behavior is regarded as due to an impression from a 
spirit or from God. Both conceptions provide a fund of 
ready-made explanation to meet any possible difficulty. 

It is hardly necessary to point out objections to these 
interpretations of behavior. In the first place, we en- 
counter the same difficulties in attempting to accoxmt 
for the experiences of another incarnation that we do 
in accounting for experiences in this one. Nor is it 
any easier to understand the mind of spirits than our 
own. In the attempt to answer the question, Why 
does the ancestor give this impression at this time? 
we are led to transfer the problems of psychology to 
another realm without any appreciable advantage. 
In fact, it should be apparent that explanations of this 
nature consist largely in explaining one Unknown by 
another Unknown raised to the «th power. Nor do 
explanations of this nature provide us with the means 
to control and predict behavior. Spirits may be per- 
suaded, but at best they are notional, and we can 
never tell whether they wiU act as we wish or not. 
Hence, they are not satisfactory as an explanation, for 
what we should seek in an explanation are the factors 
which will provide us not only with the key to pre- 
diction but also, if possible, to control. 
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For these reasons explanations of this order have 
ceased to exert any great influence on Western 
Thought. With the exception of the poets and the 
adherents of “New Thought” cults no one regards the 
individual as bringing with him into this world a mass 
of experience acquired by him in a previous incarna- 
tion. Nor is it longer felt in scientific circles that ex- 
planations in terms of impressions from God are satis- 
factory. The inadequacies of these explanations have 
resulted in their abandonment. But we still cling to 
conceptions closely akin. These latter conceptions 
have sprung up around the theory of evolution. 

Instead of regarding the individual as acquiring a 
mass of psychic dispositions as the result of his experi- 
ence in other worlds, the individual is regarded as 
born with a mass of ready-made impulses acquired 
by the species. The species makes the acquisitions, 
but they influence no less profoundly the behavior of 
the individual. The individual is no longer regarded 
as remembering the experience, but he acts the experi- 
ence none the less. Hence, as far as the behavior is 
concerned, there is stfll assumed back of it a mass of 
experience indefinitely extended, which serves to pro- 
vide a fund of ready-made explanations as great as 
that provided by metempsychosis. 

Or, to compare the evolutionary interpretation of 
behavior with the theological, there has been substi- 
tuted for the wisdom of God the wisdom of the species, 
and for the impressions of God have been substituted 
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impulses acquired by the species in the course of its 
adaptations to conditions long since passed. 

Substitution of this order may be seen even in Dar- 
win’s writings through his acceptance of the theory 
of the inheritance of acquired characters. It is more 
clearly seen, however, in the writings of some of his 
followers. Maudsley’s explanation of the spider’s web 
furnishes an excellent example, which may be brought 
out most clearly by a comparison of Maudsley’s ex- 
planation of the spider’s web with Reid’s explanation 
of the beehive. 

It is to be recalled that when Reid found himself 
unable to account for the hive-making activities he 
referred them to the influence of “the great Geome- 
trician” in the bee. When Maudsley is confronted 
with similar difficulties regarding the spider’s web, he 
banishes them by making an appeal to the experience 
and wisdom of the species. Thus he writes: 

“If the spider’s web be not the accumulated design 
of past structural adaptations time out of mind, whence 
in a world of natural causes and effects has the achieved 
design come? Whence every animal instinct if it be 
not the fit and rational adaptations of self and not- 
self now fixed in structure — the incorporate memory 
in the individual of ancestral experiences through the 
ages? ”* 

This substitution may be clearly seen also in a com- 
parison of Spencer’s account of the iimate moral ideas 

* Organic to Human : Psychological and Sociological^ 43 . 
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with the conception of innate moral ideas as God- 
implanted. 

This latter view Spencer criticises. Not because he 
does not believe there are innate moral ideas. He in- 
sists that they exist. It is the source of them that he 
questions. For the intuitionaHst, they were implanted 
by God; for Spencer, they are the result of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the species. This substitu- 
tion is clearly seen in the following: “Nor is it other- 
wise with the pure intuitionists, who hold that moral 
perceptions are innate in the original sense — ^thinkers 
whose view is that men have been divinely endowed 
with moral faculties; not that these have resulted 
from inherited modifications caused by accumulated 
experience.” * 

Perhaps one of the best examples of this substitution 
is provided in a comparison of the explanation of the 
connection of the pleasurable with the beneficial as 
advanced by Malebranche and by Sutherland. 

According to Malebranche, it is to be remembered, 
the connection is a God-given one. Sutherland also 
feels that the connection requires an explanation. 
Why should we feel pleasure when benefited? A con- 
nection can be here only as a result of the slow process 
of adaptation of the species. So Sutherland insists. 
It is as a result of such adaptations that we feel pleasure 
when benefited. “Every pleasure,” he says, “that we 
experience implies a sensation which, having always 

* Data of EiMcSj section 20 . 
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been beneficial, we are inclined to continue or repeat, 
because our organisms as a necessary preservative 
quality have become adapted to respond to them in 
that way. The more ancient the date of the begin- 
ning of the adaptation, the more deeply and myste- 
riously implanted is the capacity of emotion that is 
connected therewith.”* 

How bleak must have been the existence of organ- 
isms before the species had accustomed themselves to 
react with pleasure to beneficial stimuli ! 

In the same paragraph from which the above is 
quoted, Sutherland makes use of conceptions similar 
to those of Plato in accounting for the pleasure we 
feel on seeing certain beautiful scenes. 

According to Plato our joy at seeing a beautiful 
object is due to the recollection of the joy we experi- 
enced at seeing true beauty in heaven. According to 
Sutherland the joy we feel at seeing beautiful wood- 
land scenes is due to the experiences of our ancestors 
in the woodland. Thus he writes: “Strange yearn- 
ings fill the soul at the deep rustle of the forest, unac- 
countable impulses at the sight of clear waters through 
which the sun glimmers up from sandy or pebble bot- 
tom. Those instincts of beauty to which the poet so 
constantly appeals are often somewhat latent; and, 
when they are at touch awakened, they leave the im- 
pression of echoes of a time when our race spent all 
its time in the open air, echoes vaguely recorded, per- 
* The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct j 92. 
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haps in the nerve adaptations from the time when 
man’s progenitors dwelt in the forest or sea-margin.” 

Thus, if we should ask Plato why we feel pleasure 
on seeing a beautiful forest scene, he would tell us that 
it is due to the fact that it causes us to recollect our 
joy at beholding beauty in its eternal essence. If the 
same question should be asked Sutherland, he would 
reply that it is due to the fact that our ancestors spent 
a great deal of time amid such surroundings, and that 
as a consequence our organisms have grown accus- 
tomed to regard them with feelings of pleasure. For 
Plato the joy is due to our experience in another in- 
carnation; for Sutherland it is due to our ancestors’ 
experience. 

If we accept the theory of plurality of incarnations, 
Plato’s view becomes intelligible, for it is a common 
experience for us to feel joy and pleasure at the sight 
of an object which arouses in us certain memories or 
associations. It is natural to suppose that our own 
experience should at times be recalled and that it 
should affect us. Sutherland’s view, however, is not 
so intelligible; for it is hard to understand how our 
ancestors’ experience can affect us* — save, of course, 
as stimuli may be provided as a result of our ancestors’ 


* If oae wishes to follow Samuel Butler in his bold defense of the thesis 

that each member of a species inherits memories of past vital processes 
and adaptations of the spedes, he may possibly maJke Sutherland's 
position intelligible. But short of this it is hard to make Sutherland's 
position intelligible. For statement of Butler's position see his Uncon- 
scious Memory^ 
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activities. Both explanations are the result of arti- 
ficial problems. Neither solves the problems satis- 
factorily. 

The explanation of Plato seems to be due to an ex- 
aggeration of the difficulty so commonly experienced 
in trying to picture a true beginning or novelty. How- 
can things begin to be? How can we acquire knowl- 
edge ? How can we experience joy at beholding a beau- 
tiful object? These experiences can take place only 
as the result of reminiscences. What the mind experi- 
ences or gives rise to, must have been in the mind. 
The stimuli only call it forth. So Plato held. 

A little thought, however, shows us that this does 
not help us over the difficulty. How did the soul make 
its acquisitions in a previous existence? The knowl- 
edge must have been acquired somewhere. The ex- 
perience of joy must at one time have been novel. If 
they are regarded as originating in a previous exist- 
ence, we -wish to know at once why the experience 
should have given joy in that existence. The answer 
to this question would probably make it clear that 
the joy was then aroused for the same reason that 
the recollection of the joy is now supposed to give 
pleasure. But if this is true, then we may well aban- 
don the conception of reminiscence, and explain the 
joy in terms of causes that are operative here and now. 
For there is no reason to suppose that joy and pleasure 
cannot begin in this incarnation. On the other hand, 
we knoj|;;Ji]iia*;4h^. <ip begin here, for even pleasures 
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due to recollections have a beginning. This begin- 
ning must be due to causes that are operating here 
and now. Hence, the scene which is supposed to arouse 
pleasure by recollection may be regarded as amply 
sufficient to arouse the pleasure without the assump- 
tion that it had been experienced before. 

The conception of Sutherland suffers from the same 
difficulties. There is no reason to suppose that the 
delight we experience at beholding a beautiful wood- 
land is due to the fact that our ancestors experienced 
such delight, or even saw a forest. Such assumptions 
are quite worthless; for if our pleasure is due to the 
same causes that aroused it in our ancestors, there is 
no need to invoke ancestral experiences, since in both 
cases the same causes produce the same effects. On 
the other hand, if our pleasure is not due to the same 
causes, it is difficult to understand how the pleasure 
of our ancestors, induced in one way, can be used as 
an explanation of our pleasure induced in another. 

In spite of these difficulties, which are common to 
all attempts to deny true beginnings here and now, 
whether they take the form of appeals to other in- 
carnations or to ancestral experience, many appeals 
are made to phylogeny in the vain hope that the be- 
havior of the individual may be explained in terms of 
the experience of the species. 

Thus Frink explains the roughness of the lover as 
due to the period in the history of man in which it was 
necessary that he capture his bride.* Hall advances a 
* Morbid Pears and Compulsions, 12-13. 
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similar explanation of the stages of bashfulness in boys 
and girls,* and lays down “the general psychonomic 
law, which assumes that we are influenced in our deeper 
and more temperamental dispositions by the life habits 
and codes of conduct of we know not what unnum- 
bered hosts of ancestors, which like a cloud of witnesses 
are present throughout our lives, and that our souls 
are echo-chambers in which their whispers reverber- 
ate.” t 

Sometimes, according to Patrick, these whispers 
break out and we have the howl of glee. Indeed, these 
whispers or ancestral memories are used by him as an 
explanation of laughter. It is when these memories 
break through social conventions that we have laugh- 
ter. Laughter, he holds, “is a form of release, release 
from the galling grip of social claims. It is the ex- 

* While boys in general are more prone to showing off, they often 
incline in early adolescence a little toward modesty, and girls, usually 
a little more retiring at this period, now for a time become less so. Pos- 
sibly this may be reminiscent of the time when the human female, for- 
merly, like the female in the animal world, less beautiful than the male, 
by ornament or new access of attraction from nature became more so, 
and the initial forwardness of girls may be a rudiment of the age when 
the woman was the active agent in domesticating man and developing 
the family in the way Bachofen and Drummond suggest. On this view 
woman must once have had courtship proclivities for a long period, after 
as well as before motherhood. Her endeavor was to hold man by her 
attractions to his duties and responsibilities in the long years that pre- 
ceded marriage, which clinched the obligations. Thus the inherited 
effects of the primeval desire to hold are now added, perhaps by tachy- 
genesis, to the maiden desire to win him. If this be correct, modem 
woman’s wish to please is a survival of the not yet spent momentum of 
her culminating achievement in the great work of domestication/’ 
{Psychology of Adolescence, voL 11, 372-373*) 

6i. 
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pression of glee when we feel the cogs of civilization 
slip a little. It is the ‘subconscious satisfaction’ which 
we have in old racial memories by the perception of 
social lapses of all kinds.” * 

The assumption that ancestral memories of this 
sort profoundly influence the behavior of the present 
generation is the basis of Patrick’s explanation of the 
play of children and many of the desires and impulses 
of adults. Thus he writes regarding the play of chil- 
dren: 

“The mental habits of the child seem like echoes from 
the remote past, recalling the life of the cave, the 
forest, the stream. The instinct exhibited in infancy 
to climb stairs, ladders, trees, lamp-posts, anything, 
reminds us of forest life. The hide-and-seek games 
which appeal so powerfully to even the youngest chil- 
dren recall the cave life of our ancestors, or at least 
some mode of existence in which concealment from 
our enemies, whether human or animal, was the con- 
dition of survival; while the instinct of infants to gravi- 
tate to the nearest pond or puddle, the wading, 
swimming, fishing, and boating proclivities of every 
youngster, seem like the reminiscences of the time 
when our fathers lived near or by means of the water.” f 

* PsycJtology of Relaxation, 107. This explanation is closely akin to 
Bergson’s, which he quotes with approval. According to Bergson, to 
laugh “seems as if an appeal had been made within us to certain an- 
cestral memories belonging to a far-away past-memories so deep- 
seated and foreign to our present life that the latter seems something 
unreal and conventional, for which we shall have to serve a fresh ap- 
prenticeship.” {LaugMer, 157.) 

t/iid.,s4. 
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To interpret the behavior of the individual in terms 
of the race’s experience, the behavior need not be 
similar. Thus Patrick accounts for the pleasure we 
have in speeding cars as a result of the fact that speed 
was necessary when man had to escape dangers by 
flight and catch his food in pursuit. In the same way. 
Wallas, when he wishes to account for the fear that is 
experienced on coming suddenly into the presence of 
a sovereign, makes use of the happy thought that if 
our ancestors had not shown the paralyzing effect of 
fear of this sort on coming suddenly upon a bear, lion, 
or cuttlefish, they would have been devoured. Our 
ancestors when they came upon a cuttlefish suddenly 
were unable to move on account of fear. Therefore, 
when the modern man comes upon his king suddenly 
he too is paralyzed by fear ! * 

One of the great hopes that lie back of the use of 
our ancestors’ experience to account for our behavior 
is that our behavior may be made intelligible through 
the intelligible adaptations of the species. That is to 
say, many impulses and acts of man appear to us irra- 
tional. We cannot understand them. If they could 
only be rationalized in the light of a greatly extended 
experience, we could understand. If the acts that 
appear to us irrational were once necessary, then they 
would become clear. 

Thus the play impulses of children are accounted 
for as the necessary responses of man to primitive 

* Human Nature in FoUtics^ 34. 
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conditions of living. The love of racing in Mgh-power 
cars becomes intelligible when we remember that fieet- 
ness was once a condition of survival. The courtship 
proclivities of women become intelligible when we re- 
member that formerly woman had to win the man. 
The fear a man experiences in the presence of his king 
becomes intelligible when we remember that fear was 
the condition of survival in the presence of the cuttle- 
fish. The love of man for hunting and fishing, his 
tendency to tease and bully, become intelligible when 
we remember that hunting and fishing were once the 
means of providing self and family with food, and so 
on. It is thus as a result of the experience and ad- 
justments of our ancestors that we have come into 
possession of a store of impulses which cause us to act 
in all sorts of irrational ways.* 

The use of intelligible adaptations to account for 
acts that seem irrational is admirably illustrated by 
the use that Crile makes of the necessity which com- 
pelled our ancestors to hunt and fish to account for 
the pleasure that we experience in such “irrational” 
modes of behavior. 

That a man of wealth should face the discomforts 

* It is in line with this that Wallas holds that man is born with a mass 
of dispositions related intelligibly to a world of tropics in which he 
spent so large a part of his existence. {Th& Great Society, 6i.) 

All writers do not recognize that, even though our instincts may be 
the “rational” and intelligible responses to certain conditions, they are 
not necessarily the “rational” responses to present conditions. For ex- 
ample, according to Parker, they are the tried and efficient guides to 
conduct—no matter how irrational and embarrassing they may appear. 
(The Casual Laborer, 133.) 
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involved in hunting or fishing seems to Crile irrational. 
Such irrational behavior requires an explanation. In- 
stead of looking for it, however, in the experience of 
the individual, he makes an appeal to the history of 
the race. He thus finds that at one time hunting and 
fishing were necessary in order to procure food. Con- 
sequently, as a result of this necessity, he holds that 
man still takes pleasure in these pastimes, and feels 
the same excitement on catching a fish that his re- 
mote ancestor did, even though the ancestor’s life 
may have depended on the catch, and even though 
the modem man may be in no need for food. 

“How suggestive is it that man, possessing vast 
fortunes and surrounded by every luxury, frequently 
yearns to hunt and to fish, to be dirty and hungry 
and wild, to stalk and to kill, caring not at all for the 
discomfort or the flight of time — that thus easily his 
civilized veneer may be dispossessed by the spirit of 
the savage recall. It is the savage in him that is throw- 
ing all his resources into the task of catching and killing 
his prey; and when at last the salmon or trout is 
hooked, what a display of excitement over the con- 
quest ! It is as if a life were at stake. 

“This is not strange when we recall that on innumer- 
able occasions the life of the fisherman’s progenitors 
must have depended upon the catching of a single fish. 
Those individuals who did not exert themselves suf- 
ficiently to provide food for themselves were destroyed 
by the more industrious beasts and left no progeny. 
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The almost universal excitement of man in the pres- 
ence of wild game testifies to the tragic seriousness of 
the ancestral hunt. It is, indeed, a strong and deep 
savage instinct that can with ease dispossess the brain 
of business, ambition, worry, and care.” * 

A somewhat similar use of impulses that are the 
results of the “rational” behavior of the species is 
made by Thorndike to account for the seeming “irra- 
tional” behavior of men to-day. This is seen in the 
use he makes of the hunting instinct, which he holds 
grew up under conditions that made hunting, if not 
necessary, at least an appropriate method of securing 
food, to explain such irrational acts as teasing, bully- 
ing, cruelty, hounding of Quakers, and so on. 

It seems as if he feels it strange that children should 
wish to tease each other. Since he cannot give a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation of such behavior in terms of 
the individual’s experience, he makes use of the spe- 
cies’ experience in order that he may rationalize it in 
the light of this greatly extended experience. These 
are the assumptions that seem to underlie the following 
explanation of teasing, bullying, etc.: 

“The presence of this tendency in man’s nature 
under the conditions of civilized life gets him little 
food and much trouble. There being no wild animals 
to pursue, catch, and torment into submission or death, 
household pets, young and timid children, or even 
aunts, governesses, or nursemaids, if sufficiently yield- 
* A Mechmislic View of War and Peace, 53-54. 
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ing, provoke the response from the young. The older 
indulge the propensity at great cost of time and money 
in hunting beasts, or at still greater cost of manhood 
in hounding Quakers, Chinamen, scabs, prophets, or 
suffragettes of the non-militant variety. Teasing, 
bulljing, cruelty are thus in part the results of one of 
nature’s means of providing self and family with food; 
and what grew up as a pillar of human self-support 
has become so extravagant a luxury as to be almost 
a vice.” * 

Thus Crile explains the love of hunting and fishing 
in terms of the necessities of our ancestors. Thorn- 
dike uses the same necessities to account for the teas- 
ing of children and the hounding of Quakers ! 

In spite of the ridicule Thorndike heaps upon the 
use of instincts as “magic potencies,” which have the 
power of being aroused by a multitude of situations 
and of expressing themselves in many ways,t the use 
he here makes of the hunting instinct seems to be a 
recall of “magic potencies” in its worst form. Else- 
where he very rightly maintains that there is no ad- 
vantage in invoking various agencies to connect vari- 
ous stimuli with various responses. This, however, is 
what he here does. The hunting instinct, which grew 
up in the race as a rational adaptation, now becomes 
an agency to connect many stimuli with many irra- 
tional modes of behavior. 

* Educational Psychology, voL I, 53. 

t Thorndike, Educational Psychology, voL I, 12-15; 210. 
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The use McDougall makes of instincts as explana- 
tions of behavior is more far-sweeping. All activity, 
he holds, is the result of instincts. Thus he writes: 
“Take away these instinctive dispositions with their 
powerful impulses and the organism would become in- 
capable of activity of any kind; it would lie inert and 
motionless like a wonderful clockwork whose main- 
spring had been removed, or a steam-engine whose 
fires had been drawn. These impulses are the mental 
forces that maintain and shape all the life of individuals 
and societies, and in them are we confronted with the 
central mystery of life and mind and will.” * 

It is in line with the above that McDougall holds 
that for each activity there must be a corresponding 
instinct. Thus he tells us that we can never explain 
“why” men are at times bashful or show shame, un- 
less we assume the existence of an instinct of self-abase- 
ment. The same necessity of an instinct is felt to 
account for the fact that we sometimes adopt the sug- 
gestion of others and at other times act counter to 
the suggestion. Behavior of this sort, he says, makes 
it necessary that we assume the existence of an instinct 
of suggestion and one of counter-suggestion. He does 
not tell us what instinct is responsible for intermediate 
courses which are neither according to the suggestion 
nor counter to it. Perhaps there should be an instinct 
of non-suggestion. 

The question naturally arises regarding the source 
* Social Psychology, 44 . 
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or origin of the powerful drives McDougall posits. 
McDougallj in answer to this, makes use of two com 
ceptions, namely, the evolutionary and an account 
based on vitalism. The latter may be regarded as 
supplementary to the former, for naturally, according 
to McDougalFs view, if instincts are adaptations of 
the species, the species must have possessed certain 
forces in virtue of which it could act before the adapta- 
tions had taken place. This can be clearly seen in 
McDougalFs account. 

In his Social Psychology McDougall tells us that 
instincts are ^rinnate specific tendencies of mind that 
are common to all members of any one species, racial 
characters that have been slowly evolved in the process 
of adaptation of the species to their environment, and 
that can neither be eradicated from the mental con- 
stitution of which they are innate elements nor ac- 
quired by individuals in the course of their lifetime.^’ * 

•To this account of the origin of the powerful im- 
pulses that are necessary for activity,’’ the obvious 
objection is that it fails to account for activity before 
the species had made their acquisitions. Before the 
evolution of the impulses, in virtue of what did the 
organism act? To answer this question, McDougall 
makes use of his vitalistic conceptions. Instincts are 
not merely adaptations of the species; they are the 
forces in virtue of which the organisms made their 
adaptations. In brief, instincts are for McDougaU 

* Social Psychology, 22. 
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differentiations of the Elan Vital, and it is as a result 
of their activities that the species have come to be 
what they are. Thus he writes: 

hold that instincts are differentiations of the 
^Elan Vital/ by means of which it pushes along di- 
verging paths, creating by their agency the various 
great families of the animal kingdom; each animated 
by the great instincts common to all: the tendencies 
to seek food and to reproduce their kind; each also 
animated by special instincts characteristic of the 
group; each creating for its own service the bodily 
organs and nervous structures best suited to serve it 
as an instrument by means of which it may secure the 
satisfaction of its conative impulses.’^ 

This control likewise plays an important part in the 
development of the embryo: ‘^The embryo seems to 
be resolved to acquire a certain form and structure, 
and to be capable of overcoming very great obstacles 
placed in its path. There is something analogous to 
the persistence of any creature to achieve its ends or 
purposes, and the satisfaction of its needs under the 
driving power of instinctive impulse or craving. In 
both cases mechanical obstacles turn aside the course 
of events from the normal or direct path; but in what- 
ever direction or in whatever manner the turning aside 
is caused, the organism adjusts itself to the changed 
conditions, and, in virtue of some obscure directive 
power, sets itself once more upon the road to its goal; 

* British Journal of Psychology^ vol. Ill, 259. 
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wHch, under the altered conditions, it achieves only 
by means of steps that are different, sometimes ex- 
tremely different, from the normal/’ * 

We thus have a complete account of the origin of 
instincts: They are adaptations of the species. They 
are differentiations of the Elan Vitaly which have di- 
rected the course of evolution. They are obscure di- 
rective powers j which watch over the development of 
the individual. How simply difficult problems are 
banished ! The primitive man banishes them into the 
world of ancestral spirits; the modern, into ^Mifferen- 
liations of the Elan Vitair 
Instincts are not only used by psychologists to ra- 
tionalize the behavior of the individual by indefinitely 
extending his experience to embrace the experience of 
the species and to account for activity as a result of 
the Elan Vital. They are also used by social writers 
as guides to conduct and social programmes. Indeed, 
there is a wide-spread belief that the impulses which 
we possess as a result of the species’ adaptations are 
of greater value than the impulses which we possess 
as a result of the adaptations that we ourselves have 
made. As a consequence it is widely held that we 
need only to follow the promptings of our instincts 
in order to live most satisfactorily. 

Justification for this attitude is based on the as- 
sumption that we inherit a number of impulses, which 
have survived a long process of elimination in which 

* Body and MM, 242. 
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all the unfit have been rejected. The existing innate 
impulses are, therefore, regarded as the best that the 
species has been able to produce. Accordingly, they 
furnish us with the needed guides for ethics. That 
these impulses are of value is further evinced by the 
fact that we who possess them have been able to 
survive. If they had not been of value, we as a species 
would probably have disappeared. Hence, they may 
well be regarded as the true and tried companions of 
man during his long period of struggle. 

The validity of this position does not rest on the 
assumption of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
It assumes only that there have been slight variations 
in man’s innate characters. Some of these were good, 
otliers were not. The cliaracters that were good, or 
which proved of value, survived. The others did not. 
As a result of this process of variation and selection 
going on for hundreds of thousands of years, man finds 
himself in possession of innate characters that have 
proved beyond reasonable doubt their genuine value. 

We can in the light of the foregoing understand that 
there should have arisen in the species pleasurable 
sensations on doing the beneficial. The connection 
between the beneficial and the pleasurable becomes 
clear. What pleases us is what the species values. 
If this be true, then our natural inclinations receive 
a powerful sanction — for the species in its long history 
should certainly have learned what is good for its mem- 
bers. We need not be surprised, therefore, that the 
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competency of instincts to furnish us with true mo- 
tives for conduct should be strongly urged. 

This Mclndoo does; according to Mclndoo, the in- 
stincts represent the best tendencies that the past 
has been able to produce. They should, therefore, be 
taken as the keys to the good life, and should form the 
basis of our education. Thus he writes: ^^The highest 
laws of life, and therefore of education, are the laws 
whose foundations are on the bed-rock of instinctive 
tendencies, which represent the very best that the 
past has to offer the present; for these race tendencies 
are those courses that made for good in the lives of 
our forebears. Therefore a true knowledge of how 
best to educate the child must be obtained through a 
study of instinct as related to education.’^ 

In another place he declares that instincts “are the 
sum total of the survival values that have been se- 
lected from the spontaneous variations, through nat- 
ural selection, in the struggle of the race for existence. 
They are the best that the past has to offer the future. 
On the stage of consciousness each one of these race 
tendencies or instincts must play its part and stamp 
its impress upon the life of the child. Thus the best 
that has survived from the experience of the race is 
recapitulated and laid down as the permanent strati- 
fication in the life of the child.”* 

In the above, instincts become forces which must 
leave their impress upon the child. It is not deter- 
* Instincts as Related to Education, 62, 2. 
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mined just how these forces will make their impression. 
They may be thwarted and repressed in various ways, 
but none the less their force is going to be exerted. If 
it can be expressed naturally so much the better. It is 
in line with this that Hall holds: “The deep and strong 
craviags in the individual to revive the ancestral ex- 
periences and occupations of the race can and must 
be met, at least in a secondary and vicarious way.” * 
Of all the writers who are greatly impressed with 
the significance of instinct for ethics and the social 
sciences, none are more impressed than Parker and 
Veblen. According to these writers the instincts are 
all that the species has considered worth saving, and 
accordingly, “nothing falls within the human scheme 
of things desirable to be done except what answers to 
these native proclivities of man.” f 
Conceptions of this nature seem to rest on the as- 
sumption so clearly and boldly stated by Spencer, that, 
since all functions and bodily needs are the products 
of evolution, they must not only be of value, but that 
it is the duty of the moral man to give them due exer- 
cise or expression. “The truth that the ideally moral 
man,” he writes, “is one in whom the moving equi- 
librium is perfect, or approaches nearest to perfection, 
becomes, when translated into physiological language, 
the truth that he is one in whom the functions of all 

* Psychology of Adolescence, vol. 11 , 64. 

t Parker, The Casual Laborer, 134; Veblen, The Instinct of Work- 
mansUf, i. 
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kinds are duly fulfilled. Each function has some rela~ 
tions, direct or indirect, to the needs of life: the fact 
of its existence as a result of evolution being itself a 
proof that it has been entailed, immediately or re- 
motely, by the adjustment of inner to outer actions. 
Consequently, non-fulfilment of it in normal propor- 
tion is non-fulfilment of a requisite to complete life. 
If there is defective discharge of function, the organ- 
ism experiences some detrimental result caused by 
the inadequacy. If the discharge is in excess, there is 
entailed a reaction upon the other functions, which 
in some way diminishes their efficiency.’’* 

On the basis of this he boldly declares: Strange 
as the conclusion looks, it is nevertheless a conclusion 
to be here drawn, that the performance of every func- 
tion is, in a sense, a moral obligation.^t 
In the above I have presented briefly three interpre- 
tations of behavior that are quite different. Yet in 
these three interpretations, there are three striking 
similarities which should be pointed out. In the first 
place, all agree that in order to understand behavior it 
must be explained or interpreted in terms of experience 
somewhere acquired or undergone. In the second 
place, in each of these explanations of behavior, there 
is the tendency to regard the activity as the result of 
an impulse or forces manifesting itself in the observed 
behavior. And in the third place, the activities which 
are regarded as expressions of these forces — ^whether 
* Data of Ethics, section 31. 1 section 32. 
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the force be regarded as mana, an ancestor’s spirit, 
impression from God, or a product of evolution does not 
matter — are endowed with a sort of sanction, which 
tends to justify them irrespective of their consequences. 

The fact that the evolutionary interpretation of 
behavior shows these resemblances to more primitive 
explanations should not be regarded as detrimental 
to it. It may as well be regarded as an indication of 
the fact that man has for a long time been groping in 
the neighborhood of a true interpretation, and that 
he has only recently discovered it. The resemblances 
should be taken as an indication of general truth rather 
than of general error. To separate the true from the 
false is our task. 

As has been said, where there is so much agreement 
we should expect to find a great deal of truth. In re- 
gard to the need felt to interpret behavior in terms of 
experience, this need is rightly felt. To understand 
purposive behavior, behavior which is the result of 
conation, it is necessary that we suppose back of the 
behavior a mass of ideas and desires born of the ex- 
perience of the organism. Ideas and purposes pre- 
suppose experience. Apart from sight we have no 
idea of color. Apart from hearing we have no idea 
of sound. So it is with all ideas and with purposes. 
Back of them must lie a mass of experience. There 
is no mistake, then, in assuming that behavior, to be 
rendered intelligible, must be explained in terms of 
experience. 
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The mistake that is made is in extending the field 
of experience to include the experience the indi- 
vidual may have had in a previous existence, or to 
include the experience or wisdom of God, or to include 
the experience of the species. Such an extension of 
the range of experience is unwarranted. Granted 
that behavior must be interpreted in terms of experi- 
ence, it must be in terms of the experience of the in- 
dividual existing here and now. We have not at our 
call an unlimited mass of experience. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the experience about which we really 
have knowledge and which we can control. It is 
through knowledge of experience of this sort that we 
may hope to discover the true determiners of behavior. 

The tendency to interpret behavior in terms of a 
force or impulse is not altogether in error. It has a 
basis in reality. It is true that forces and impulses are 
experienced in behavior. The mistake is in regarding 
the force in behavior as a force^ apart and independent 
of the situation in which it is experienced. 

The primitive man felt that nature was full of such 
forces, which existed in the form of mana or spirits. 
Whatever occurred could be viewed as the manifesta- 
tions of these. The modern man no longer views nature 
animistically. Nature is robbed of htr forces. Human 
behavior is no longer regarded as due to the influence 
of forces without the organism; it is viewed as the ex- 
pression of forces within man. Without these forces, 
it is held, the human organism would lie as inert as 
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a steam-engine whose fires had been drawn. It is 
through the various expressions oj these forces that be- 
havior is to be understood. But the variety and un- 
certainty of these transformations and expressions be- 
come so great that we can tell little more regarding 
them tlmn we can tell regarding the manifestations of 
the priimtive man’s spirits. 

Both the primitive and modern man are wrong. 
There are no forces, which manifest themselves in vari- 
ous ways. The forces that are experienced are the 
forces that are born of the relation of the agent to his 
environment. The experience of the social forces of 
the group is of this sort. The force which the individual 
here feels is born of his contacts with his group, which, 
like all contacts, profoundly influence him, and bring 
into existence a world of new emotions and ideals. 

Emotions and ideals of this sort are not to be regarded 
as individual products or as adequately accounted for 
as purely one’s own. The mistake is not, then, in 
seeking the origin of these impulses outside of the in- 
dividual. It is true that the origin is, in a sense, out- 
side the individual; for they are due to the relations 
the individual sustains to his environment. The mis- 
take is in regarding them as impressions from an an- 
cestor or from God. The evolutionist makes a mistake 
equally as great when he regards them as due to im- 
pulses acquired by the species. There is no reason to 
regard the impulses as acquisitions of the species which 
are handed down to us. For in the last analysis they 
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must come into existence at one time, and there is no 
reason to limit this time to the remote past. The 
present affords as many opportunities for their origin 
as the past. Why should the stimuli in the past be en- 
dowed with such an efficiency that they bring into 
existence impulses, while the stimuli of the present act 
only to arouse them? ^ 

Plato’s account of the sesthetic appreciations is in- 
teresting in this connection. ^ 

The third similarity found in explanations of be- 
havior based on beliefs in metempsychosis, impres- 
sions from God, and in instincts is the deference paid 
to the hidden entities supposed to lie back of the be- 
havior, regarded as a manifestation of the hidden entity. 

When the forces lying back of behavior are regarded 
as urges from an ancestor, it is not surprising that they 
should be regarded reverently, and should carry great 
weight on account of their ^^pathos.” Expediency also 
demands that such urges be given full consideration, 
for ancestors are powerful beings who are quick to re- 
sent any slight. 

The speculations of Durkheim are interesting in this 
connection. If, as he points out, the experience that 
largely underlies religious conceptions is that of being 
influenced by a power or force that is recognized as 
nobler and more praiseworthy than those felt to be our 
own is true, there should be no difficulty in under- 
standing that the acts which cannot be adequately in- 
terpreted in terms of the individual’s capacities and 
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experiences should be regarded in a different way from 
those that can. For tlie power that is felt in these 
experiences is the power of the group. Accordingly, it 
carries the social approval, and is the power that causes 
the individual to consider the interest and good of the 
group rather than the concerns that are more nearly 
an expression of his egotistic desires. If, then, the 
enthusiasm and noble zeal for the social welfare, or 
if the intensification of life that results from contact 
with one’s fellows, are the experiences that first aroused 
wonder and demanded an explanation in terms other 
than those of the individual’s capacities and powers, 
it should not appear strange that the activities that 
seem to lie beyond the range of the individual’s ca- 
pacities should be reverently regarded. In fact, we 
have here, according to Durkheim, the distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the profane. 

If these speculations are taken seriously, we can read- 
ily imderstand that Plato, marvelling at the political 
virtues, should regard them as gifts of Zeus, and that 
moral philosophers, until quite recently, should have 
held that the individual at birth possesses a store of 
moral principles or ideas implanted by God. Since 
these moral principles are irreducible to selfish con- 
siderations, and since the individual to act in accor- 
dance with them sacrifices his own interest, if need be, 
they demand our respect, and they must be assigned a 
source other than in the selfish desires and interests of 
the individual. 

Thus there is a genuine basis in reality for ascribing 
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to the activities that seem to lie beyond the individuars 
capacities and experiences an approval ah their own. 
As long as they were regarded as due to impressions or 
habits infused by God, one did not go far wrong; for 
as such they were bom of the social consciousness, and 
for the most part were reflections of the best moral 
tone of the age. 

The same cannot be said of instincts when used to 
take the place of impressions of God to account for a 
certain class of our activities. Nevertheless, instincts 
have inherited a considerable share of the approval 
that formerly went with the interpretation of behavior 
in terms of ancestral or Divine interposition. Yet, as 
far as social conceptions and consequences are con- 
cerned, this use of mstinct has effects that are quite the 
reverse of the effects that followed from the use of the 
discarded theories. The conceptions that have been 
abandoned exalted the social; for an impression from 
God had to show a certain label. Otherwise it was re- 
garded as an impression from the devil. And, as has 
been said, they were usually the expression of the 
best moral consciousness of the age. The present use 
of instincts, on the other hand, exalts the incommu- 
nicable, the personal, the individual. For the chief 
mark of the instinctive is its deep-seatedness and per- 
sistence. To look to them for guidance, therefore, 
tends to lend justification to the satisfaction of the 
egoistic desires rather than to encourage the expres- 
sion of the social virtues of man. 

In the beginning the social virtues of man ex<^j^^ 
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his admiration and demanded an explanation. In 
time they came to be associated with instincts, with 
innate moral ideas implanted by God. The interpre- 
tations tended to exalt instinct and to give it a certain 
sanction and weight, and, in spite of the fact that the 
use of instinct has given rise to quite different effects 
from those it gave rise to in the beginning, it con- 
tinues to enjoy the sanction thrown around it when it 
was associated primarily with the social virtues. 

The sanction of instinct need not, however, be re- 
garded as resting on speculations of this nature. The 
history of its use shows clearly many reasons for its 
strong appeal. The love of man for the mysterious, the 
desire to protect his moral worth against naturalistic 
interpretations, provides instinct with a great appeal. 
Not only is the moral worth of man safeguarded in 
this way, but the use of instinct, an unknown, an in- 
scrutable, provides a safe basis for those feelings of 
personality which seem violated by analysis. Many 
seem to feel that personality becomes less valuable, 
that it becomes less real, if it is broken up into con- 
cepts, and its secrets exposed to the gaze of the public. 
Hence, the satisfaction that is found in a mysterious 
somewhat, an entity which cannot be analyzed but 
which notwithstanding provides a concept in terms of 
which behavior may be explained. 

The conception of instinct has also grown to have a 
religious significance. When activities cannot be ac- 
counted for, it is held that they must be due to the 
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guidance of God. Hence, instincts were once popularly 
regarded as evidences of the controlling hand of Deity 
in all his works. The more difficulties that could be 
placed in the way of reaUy understanding behavior, the 
more room for the guidance of God. Naturally, if in- 
stincts were regarded as impressions and direction 
from God, they carried a powerful sanction. What 
better guidance can one wish than direct guidance from 
Deity ! 

In addition to the “pathos” that has thus been 
thrown around instinct, science has stamped its ap- 
proval on iustmcts as guides to conduct. It is true 
instincts are no longer regarded as impressions from 
God, but their guidance is none the less sure and trust- 
worthy for this. They are the forces that have made 
for good in the lives of our forebears, they are the best 
that the past has to offer the present, they are the ten- 
dencies that have proved their worth by their long sur- 
vival. Consequently, if we follow them, we cannot go 
far wrong. 

Thus religion, philosophy, and science have united 
to throw around instinct a sanction so powerful that 
at times we are inclined to value an activity as an 
“expression” of an innate tendency, rather than in 
terms of its consequences. Or, if we fall short of this 
extreme position, we are so convinced that the “ex- 
pression” of an instinct is good that merely the as- 
sertion that an activity is instinctive gives it a certain 
standing that goes a long way to silence all objection. 
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There is no wonder, then, that advocates of social 
programmes should seek the support of this powerful 
sanction. Nor is there any cause to wonder, in view of 
the indefiniteness and hidden nature of instinct, that 
contrary programmes may with a good deal of plau- 
sibility be defended by an appeal to instinct. Thus 
both the radical and conservative with equal assurance 
justify their attitudes and programmes as being in 
harmony with man’s supply of instincts. 

In the following chapter I shall undertake a discus- 
sion of instinct as a sanction, and criticise this use, 
granting the assumptions on which it is based. In the 
following chapters I shall proceed to an examination of 
the psychological assumptions that underlie this sanc- 
tion. Through an examination of the fallacies of these 
assumptions I hope to remove from ethical discussions 
the “expression of an instinct” as a criterion for good, 
and to emphasize the truth that an act is good because 
of its effects, rather than because it is an “expression” 
of something or in obedience to a categorical impera- 
tive. 
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CHAPTER III 


msTnsrcT as a sanction 

Moral responsibility is a pain and burden man has 
in vain sought to escape. Anything seems preferable 
to the assumption of moral responsibility. In his ef- 
forts to escape it man has invented many conceptions 
to lull his social consciousness to sleep. It is this desire 
that gave rise to the old conception of tribal respon- 
sibility. The individual could feel himself free — free 
in the sense of freedom from moral responsibility — 
since his acts and fate had already been determined 
by the acts and fate of his family. The same desire 
is largely responsible for the popularity of fatalism in 
the Orient. This desire is without doubt one of the 
great factors that make for the passive satisfaction 
and ease that go with the rigors of army discipline. 
The most rigid determinism seems preferable to the 
assumption of responsibility. 

This desire to escape responsibility has also led man 
to invoke sanctions of various sorts. If he can only 
find something that will determine once for all what he 
should do in order to shift the responsibility of his acts 
to “sanctions,” “categorical imperatives,” or “moral 

principles,” he will have relieved himself from a great 

78 
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load. It is so much easier to act in this way than to 
discover what is good.* 

The desire of man to discover sanctions or unques- 
tioned values and to act in accordance with them is 
not without advantages. Perhaps most of us act in a 
nobler way when we act in accordance with these 
values than when we try to determine the value of an 
act for ourselves; for “categorical imperatives” are 
usually the pronouncements of the best moral con- 
sciousness of the age. When one acts in accordance 
with them, he acts usually in accordance with the best 
principles of conduct that society has discovered. 

“Categorical imperatives,” sanctions, or unques- 
tioned values not only have this advantage. In ad- 
dition they save man the unbearable burden of forever 
deciding issues as they arise. Life would be needlessly 
complex and difficult if each issue had to be decided as 
it arose. “Moral principles,” therefore, not only make 
for a high moral tone in our activities, but they aid us 
greatly in simplifying life’s problems. 

WTiile this is true, “categorical imperatives” are full 
of dangers. In this they share a characteristic that is 
common to all commands that come to us from a hid- 

*TIie tendency to place responsibility on some sanction or ethical 
concept finds an excellent illustration in the present use that is made of 
“democracy.” “Democracy” is rapidly becoming a value that is not 
to be questioned. Since the above was written we have had furnished 
us a dear example of this in the speech of President Harding at Birming- 
ham on the race question. The general attitude of that speech seems 
to have been: We must preserve our democracy regardless of conse- 
quences. Democracy has come to be such a treasured possession that 
dl other values are sacrificed to it if need be. 
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den source, and that are obeyed irrespective of the 
consequences involved. It is in obedience to such com- 
mands that many of the worst crimes are perpetrated. 
In obedience to such commands nations have set out 
to extend their religion or culture to all the others, and 
have left in the wake of their armies only horror and 
desolation. It is in obedience to such conamands that 
nations resent to the last man a slur on their “honor.” 
It is in obedience to such commands that the “re- 
spectable” members of a community draw their 
clothes tightly around them as they pass the unfor- 
tunates who have committed a breach of their im- 
mutable law. 

In these ways “categorical imperatives” have made 
for chauvinism, bigotry, narrowness, and lack of 33011- 
pathy. They give such an assurance to one, regarding 
the rightness and justness of his acts, that it is hard for 
him to evaluate his activities in terms other than in 
those of a fulfilment of the supposed law. It thus hap- 
pens that the development of the moral consciousness 
of an age is often hindered by premature crystalliza- 
tions into immutable laws. One, therefore, should be 
very careful of all “categorical imperatives” and 
should use them with a considerable degree of caution. 

In view of this great desire to escape moral respon- 
sibility by shifting it to moral principles and sanctions 
of various sorts, it is not surprising that the powerful 
sanction given instincts by common usage, religion, 
philosophy, and science should be used as a moral prin- 
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ciple to determine right and wrong. This use of in- 
stinct as a sanction shares in the evils that have been 
pointed out regarding the use of sanctions in general in 
so far as we tend to justify a course of behavior be- 
cause it is instinctive, or an institution because it is 
regarded as rooted in or moulded by instinct, rather 
than in terms of the effect of the activity or institu- 
tion. 

In many respects, however, the use of instinct as a 
sanction gives rise to effects quite different from the 
effects that follow from the use of categorical impera- 
tives. Categorical imperatives, as the products of re- 
flection, are clear cut; and can be understood by all 
who will listen. Consequently, they make for defi- 
niteness and even narrowness in one’s judgments. 
With instincts it is the reverse. Instincts are indefi- 
nite. There is no clear definition of the instinctive, 
much less is there clear understanding of what instincts 
would have. They are usually identified with the 
deep-seated, and are regarded as the sources of those 
activities that are the expressions of our real per- 
sonality. They therefore exalt the personal and the 
incommunicable. As a consequence, they make sanc- 
tions too personal and indefinite to afford the common 
ground necessary for the building of a harmonious 
body of social practices and ideals. 

This is ad m i r ably illustrated by the opposite justifi- 
cations the radical and the conservative get from this 
use of instinct. The conservative sees in instinct the 
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justification of tiie existing order: the radical, a call 
to battle for the reconstruction of society. 

This should not be surprising in view of the hidden 
nature of instinct. Since there is no definite criterion 
of the mstinctive, and since instincts are supposed to 
be the deep-lying motive forces that form the basis of 
one’s real personality, we should expect that this use 
of instinct should turn out to be more a justification 
to one’s prepossessions than a guide to new ideas and 
conceptions. 

Hence, the conservatives satisfied with existing in- 
stitutions and customs regard them as expressions of 
instincts; for they are in answer to the cherished values 
and purposes of the conservative. Since existing in- 
stitutions are what they have found of value and satis- 
factory, they hold the institutions are what human 
nature has found satisfactory. They are thus inclined 
to close their eyes to obvious evils in them; for they 
are willing to admit that the existing order is not per- 
fect, but they insist that it is better than it would 
be if we dared to change it for an order less natural to 
human nature. Hence, they reject aU innovations as 
contrary to human nature, and as likely to produce 
greater evils than those that are produced by the ex- 
isting order, which is so clearly rooted in man’s orig- 
inal nature. 

With this confidence of the conservatives that in- 
stitutions are rooted in original nature, there goes a 
supercilious toleration of reformers, and a calm as- 
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surance that their cherished institutions are assured 
perpetuation since they are rooted in original nature, 
safe and secure against any attack of the agitator. If 
one wishes to find an illustration of this he need but 
engage a small group of intellectuals in a discussion of 
the vital questions of to-day. If a radical change is 
suggested, there is sure to be some one in the group to 
pity the one making the suggestion for his ignorance 
of human nature, and to attempt to rule out the sug- 
gestion as counter to human nature. If this person 
happens to be inclined toward conservatism, he will at 
the same time prove conclusively to himself that the 
existing order -will continue to exist — since human na- 
ture does not change. 

In so far as this attitude rests on the assumption 
that our institutions are rooted and grounded in hu- 
man nature, it is possible to invoke in its support the 
views of men whose opinions carry considerable weight. 
McDougall is a vigorous champion of this position. 
Indeed, McDougall does not hesitate to claim that all 
the complex mental life of society is determined and 
shaped by man’s native equipment of instincts and 
capacities.* In line with this, he tells us that we may 
be quite sure that in a nation of long-settled popula- 
tion the customs and institutions will be a reflection of 
the innate tendencies of the people, for the innate char- 
acters of a people, so situated, may be regarded as 
exerting a selective influence on aU cultural modifica- 
* Social Psychology j 18-44. 
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tions and variations which have taken place. The 
variations that were distasteful were eliminated, while 
those that were pleasing were favored and were al- 
lowed to evolve further. As a result of this process of 
cultural variation and selection by the innate char- 
acters of the race, the institutions at last come to rep- 
resent to a great extent the innate tendencies of the 
population.* 

The authority of Thorndike may likewise be in- 
voked in support of the thesis that institutions and 
customs are rooted in our original nature. According 
to Thorndike, “The behavior of man in the family, in 
business, in the state, in religion, and in every other 
affair of life is rooted in his unlearned original equip- 
ment of instincts and capacities.”! “Human inter- 
course and institutions are as surely rooted and 
grounded in original nature as man’s struggle with 
the rest of nature for food and safety.” J 

Marshall is perhaps of all writers the most firmly 


* Th Group Mindj 157. McDougall’s conception here is quite similar 
to that of Sumner’s regarding the natural selection of customs and taboos: 
“It is never correct to regard any one of the taboos as an arbitrary inven" 
tion or burden laid on society by tradition without necessity. V ery many 
of them are due originally to vanity, superstition, or primitive magic, 
wholly or in part, but they have been sifted for centuries by experience, 
and those which we have received and accepted are such as experience 
has proved to be expedient.” (Sumner, Folkways j Par. 440.) Both con- 
ceptions must carry comfort to the conservatives, 
t Educational Psychology, vol. 1 , 4. 

%IUd,, 181. It should be pointed out that, in the first statement, 
Thorndike probably means little more than to emphasize the fact that 
whatever a man does his behavior will be the result of his innate charac- 
ters and training, and that as a consequence whatever we wish to do to 
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convinced that our institutions and customs are re- 
flections of our innate tendencies. According to Mm 
men naturally and automatically obey laws against 
murder, adultery, and theft. “It is clear, then,” he 
writes, “that these etMcal impulses against lying, 
theft, murder, and adultery are of instinctive origin, 
although they are of late origin and have arisen only 
co-ordinately with the advance of higher civiliza- 
tion.”* There are even instincts of patriotism and 
for a monogamous marital life. Yet in spite of the in- 
stinctive foundations for our moral and etMcal at- 
titudes, he tells us that some writers have found it 
easy to make men believe they act as they do from 
motives of self-interest. For this reason it is difficult to 
show men that “ the laws they foUow would not exist 
did they not fit in with the social impulses of instinc- 
tive origin.” f 

If our institutions, customs, moral ideas, and culture 
in general are in answer to innate tendencies and de- 
sires, they may well be regarded as amply justified. 
For what further justification can we wish for them 
than that they answer to human desires and needs? 
After all, that is their purpose. They are to serve 
human needs, and what serves them is, at least from the 

society or the individual should be done with reference to original nature. 
It is the point of view of the present essay that in view of the great variety 
of cultures there is little advantage in rooting them in original nature. 
Since, however, the behavior of man is profoundly modified and deter- 
mined by the institutions and customs of his group, it follows there is no 
great advantage in rooting the individual's behavior in his original nature. 

* Instinct and Reason, 150. t Ibid., 172. 
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human point of view, satisfactory; for we as human 
beings can have only human likes and dislikes. Nor 
should we wish our morals and customs to be otherwise. 
They should be in answer to our needs — just as the 
morals and customs of a lion should be in answer to 
the needs and desires of a lion. 

In so far as it is held that institutions and customs 
should express our innate tendencies, the reformer or 
radical agrees with the above. He takes exception, 
however, to the statement that institutions are so 
rooted. In fact, instead of regarding them as an ex- 
pression of our innate tendencies, he regards them as 
repressions of them. It is on account of these repres- 
sions that social evils exist and the individual is denied 
the full development that is his by right. As an anti- 
dote to these evils, he urges a full release of the in- 
stinctive energies of man, and a working over of our 
social organization so that this may become possible. 

The radical has no difficulty in making a very plau- 
sible protest against existing culture as being ill adapted 
to our supply of innate characters. In fact, the same 
argument which shows the relevance of instincts for 
ethics may be used to show that man is not adapted 
to existing culture. The conclusion of the radical 
seems the natural one to draw from the argument. 

This argument, it is to be remembered, rests on the 
assumption that man inherits, as the result of long 
periods spent in subhuman stages of development 
and in states of savagery, a number of instincts, and 
it holds that as a result of this long process of adapta- 
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tion (whether brought about by the direct adaptation 
of the species to its environment or by the selective 
influence of the environment on the spontaneous varia- 
tions within the heredity chromatin) the instincts of 
man have at last been limited to those characters that 
are adapted to the conditions of living in which he has 
spent practically his whole career. 

The environment of man has undergone profound 
changes during the last hundred years or so. Civiliza- 
tion is still young. As a result of the rapid change in 
culture, man finds himself with a culture that is far 
removed from the instincts that proved their fitness 
for survival in an environment extremely different 
from that in which they are expected to function. 
Since, however, it is not possible for us to change our 
instincts, it is urged that our institutions must be 
changed in order to suit our stock of innate and in- 
herited impulses. 

If our instincts are regarded as adaptations, or as 
adapted, to a life of savagery, it is not surprising that 
grave fears should be expressed regarding the fitness of 
human nature for civilization.* It is also easy to see 

* “What is known of the earlier phases of culture in the life history 
of existing races and peoples goes to say that the initial phase in the 
life of any given social type, the phase of culture which prevailed in its 
environment when it emerged, and under which the stock first proved 
its fitness to survive, was presumably some form of savagery. There- 
fore the fitness of any given type of human nature for life after the man- 
ner and under the conditions imposed by any later phase in the growth 
of culture is a matter of less and less secure presumption the further the 
sequence of institutional change has departed from the form of savagery 
wMch marked the initial state of life history of the given racial stock.” 
(Veblen, Instinct of Workmanship^ i9“2o.) 
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that, since instincts are supposed to be forces and 
guides that have made for good in the lives of our ances- 
tors, the evils of the present society should be regarded 
as due to the thwarting and repression of instincts. 
Accordingly it is urged that we should allow our in- 
stincts to function naturally.* 

Above all things, it is held that the thwarting or re- 
pression of them must be prevented-f The creative 
energies of man must be released. If this is done, hu- 
man nature may be trusted to express itself in the ways 
that will be most satisfactory to the human race. 

This attitude finds an excellent illustration in Parker, 
who holds that man inherits all his motives and de- 
sires. “ Man is born into this world accompanied by a 
rich psychical disposition, which furnishes him ready- 
made aU his motives for conduct, all his desires eco- 
nomic or wasteful, moral and depraved, crass or 
jesthetic. He can show a demand for nothing that is 
not prompted by this galaxy of instincts.” J 
In spite of the claim that all motives are furnished 
by instincts “ready-made,” he does not hesitate to 
claim that all instincts have value no matter how un- 
reasoning and irrational they may appear to us — ^for 
they are the modes of conduct that have made for 
good in the lives of our ancestors.! 

* See Russell, Principles of Social Reconstruction, and Parker, The 
Casual Laborer, 

fSee Laski, The Pluralistic State, Philosophical Review, 1919, and 
Follette, Community as a Process, Philosophical Review, 1919. 

{ The Casual Laborer, 133. § Ibid,, 135, 
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He admits that at times it may be necessary to re- 
press one of these instinct motives. This, however, is 
highly unfortunate, as it is sure to entail a loss some- 
where. In fact, we may infer from his writings that 
the repression has become necessary as a result of the 
corrupting influence of society. It is as a result of the 
injustices and thwarting influence of society that men 
act criminally.* 

It is when society attempts to balk the expression 
of the instinctive tendencies that there is aroused in 
man an unreasoning revolt, which upturns if possible 
the restrictions.f How seriously he regards the erils 
of repression and the consequent revolt may be seen 
in the following: 

“The instincts and their emotions coupled with an 
obedient body lay down in scientific and exact descrip- 
tion the motives which must and will determine human 
conduct. If a physical environment sets itself against 
the expression of these instinct motives, the human 
organism is fuUy and efficiently prepared for a tena- 
cious and destructive revolt against the environment, 
and if this antagonism persist, the organism is ready 
to destroy itself and disappear as a species if it fails of 
a psychical mutation, which would make the perverted 
order endurable.” 

Quite similar views are expressed by Wallas. Ac- 
cording to Wallas man suffers from a state of “balked” 
disposition, because the impulses, inherited from a 

* Ibid., 95. 1 1^; 159- 
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previous stage of culture, are not adequately stimulated. 
For example, in savagery there was an abundance of 
fear-exciting stimuli. In modern society there are 
few. Consequently, man suffers from a store of pent- 
up fear impulse, which should be released. As a re- 
sult man has to invent many situations in order that 
this state of balked disposition may be relieved. 
Hence, the popularity of the aerial railways, which 
serve as an admirable release for the expression of the 
fear impulse.* 

Another illustration of ^'balked” disposition, Wallas 
thinks, is afforded in the unsatisfactory condition of 
children in charity schools. Children so reared are 
denied the gratification of the instinct for property. 
As a consequence of this thwarting of an instinct, the 
children suffer from bad health and character. To im- 
prove these, one need but allow the children to own 
trinkets of various sorts. But if this is not done we 
may be sure the ill effects that arise from a state of 
balked’^ disposition will continue.f 

Taking this a step further, Flocking bases the right 
of society to exist on the assumption that its existence 
is necessary for the full development of the instinct 
of the will to power. Putting this in Wallas’s language: 
Without society the instinct of will to power could not 
be satisfied. Consequently, states of balked dis- 
position would arise. Therefore society has a right to 
exist. Thus society is endowed with the right to exist 
* The Great Society ^ 89. t Human Nature in Politics^ 36. 
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because it acts as a suitable stimulus to bring about 
the complete development of the mdi\'idual.* To such 
an extent has been the group opposed to its members ! 

The foregoing attitudes seem to be based on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

(1) The evils of society are largely due to the repres- 
sions that are practised. 

(2) If instincts were allowed to function naturally 
most evils would be eliminated. 

(3) The maximum development of one’s innate ca- 
pacities and tendencies is desirable. 

I wish to examine these assumptions in the order 
given. 

On account of our romantic conceptions regarding 
original nature, repression has come to have an ugly 
sound. When an impulse is repressed we are inclined 
to believe that stubborn and blind society is blocking 
the expression of a tendency that would be of great 
worth if allowed to function naturally. On the other 
hand, if it is not allowed this expression, we are taught 
to believe that it becomes a hidden evil, which works 
its harm and destruction in the dark. 

It does not seem to occur to many of us that the re- 
pressions of innate impulses may be necessary on ac- 
count of the evil nature of the impulse — so convinced 
are we that the evil is due to the repression. 

Perhaps Freud has done as much as any one to 
make us realize the evils of repressions. Yet he clearly 
* Human Nature in Its Remaking, 208. 
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recognizes the necessity of them for the moral life, and 
those who are inclined to charge all our evils to re- 
pressions would do well to ponder the following, state- 
ment by him: 

Whenever the community suspends its reproach, 
the suppression of evil desires also ceases, and men 
commit acts of cruelty, treachery, deception, and 
brutality, the very possibility of which would have 
been considered incompatible with their level of cul- 
ture.’^ * 

It is because we did not recognize the social nature 
of the moral, and the r 61 e that the repressions of soci- 
ety plays in maintaining the moral life of the com- 
munity, he says, that we became so shocked at the 
deeds of soldiers. We felt that the soldiers had degen- 
erated, that they had fallen, when as a matter of fact 
they acted as they did only because they were en- 
couraged “to withdraw for a time from the existing 
pressure of civilization and to sanction a passing grati- 
fication of their suppressed impulses.” f 

Parker acknowledges a debt of gratitude to Freud 
for his insight into the labor unrest among the I. 
W. W.’s. He makes a similar acknowledgment re- 
garding the works of Thorndike. Yet he does not seem 
to have been affected in the least by the warnings of 
these writers against his romantic conception of hu- 
man nature. The warning of Freud has already been 
indicated. That of Thorndike is equally as strong. 

* Reflections on War and Peaces 15. t IMd.^ 29. 
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Thorndike does not hesitate to state that some in* 
nate impulses should be crushed and if possible elim- 
inated, for some innate characters are good and some 
are evil. Suflicient proof of this statement he thinks 
is to be found in the fact that original nature includes 
such tendencies as maternal love, curiosity, and 
cruelty.* 

When one thinks of the great variety in the ten- 
dencies in original nature, the tendency on the part of 
young children to torture young animals, to tease 
each other, the cruel impulses in adults, the impulses 
to lie, steal, and kiU, one should not hesitate to con- 
clude that the repressions are practised on account of 
the evil nature of innate impulses rather than evil 
being the result of the repressions. If all our impulses 
were good, there would be no greater attempt to sup- 
press them than there is now to suppress maternal 
love. It is only because some impulses are evil that 
society practises repressions. 

We should not be too hasty to conclude from this 
that repressions are invariably the repressions of evil 
instincts. It is quite possible that some instincts are 
repressed which should not be, and that others are 
repressed in unwise ways. On the other hand, it is 
certain that, if all impulses were allowed full freedom, 
the resulting evils would be many times greater than 
those that are caused by repressions. 

It is, however, the claim of those who put great em- 
* Edticational Psychology, vol I, 271. 
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phasis on the evils of repressions that evil results, even 
though we may not be able to detect it, and that the 
need of the expression of innate tendencies is real, 
even though the expression may appear irrational and 
even harmful. The fact that the tendencies are prod- 
ucts of evolution is sufficient proof of their value. If 
we are unable to detect their value, this is not to be 
taken as an indication of the fact that they are of no 
value, but rather as an indication of the fact that our 
knowledge is limited and powers of perception duU. 
So believers in a Universe ordered by a Transcendental 
power making for good have always held. We may 
well be unable to pierce the veils of mystery and see 
the good behind phenomena that appear to us evil, 
but we may be quite sure that the good is discover- 
able if we could only see through the mystery. 

This is the attitude of the evolutionist, who seems 
to think that the operation of the law of the “survival 
of the fit” has been so perfect that all the unfit have 
been eliminated. It is from such assumptions that 
instincts get a powerful sanction. But such assump- 
tions should not be accepted uncritically. Nature does 
not seem so economical in her works as to make all her 
modifications and products of use. It seems true 
rather that she makes millions of products for the 
mere love of creation, and far from it being true that 
only the useful survive, all tend to survive unless 
driven to the wall by competition or by an insurmount- 
able obstacle. Of what use is the tendency or instinct 
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of certain ants to rear the larvae of beetles, in spite of 
the fact that the beetles eat the young ants, or the 
tendency of the moth to fly into the flame and to 
death ? 

We cannot infer therefore that a tendency or im- 
pulse is good because it has survived. Of what use 
are the paroxysms of fear which we experience when 
confronted suddenly with an overwhelming danger? 
They serve only to inhibit effective response to the 
situation. Yet they have survived. All we can infer, 
then, from the fact of survival is that the survivors 
have not been loaded too heavily with harmful ten- 
dencies, that they have not been confronted with com- 
petition too severe or obstacles which proved insur- 
mountable. All we can say regarding a tendency, on 
the basis of survival, is that it was not sufficiently 
harmful to bring about the destruction of the species. 
Let no one urge, therefore, that since the tendencies 
have survived they are useful.* 

Such considerations as these, however, have little 

* J. B. Watson gives an excellent criticism of the views here criticised. 
He writes: '‘With the discovery on the one hand that Darwinian fluctua- 
tions are not inherited, and on the other that new characters appear sud- 
denly, due possibly to the direct action of the environment upon the germ 
cells, there has come about necessarily a marked change in our conception 
of the function of natural selection. In the first place, the mutation 
hypothesis has relieved the investigator of the burden of attempting to 
find adaptative value in the various activities of animals, and has allowed 
him to examine his behavior without preconceived notions. It is now 
admitted that adaptation, the fitness of the organism for the conditions 
of life, is by no means so perfect as has been supposed; more and more 
characters, studied in natural surroundings, are found to be quite in- 
diflerent, to offer no discoverable advantage to the organism possessing 
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weight with the romanticist. If the expression of in- 
nate tendencies result in evil, it is because they have 
been placed in an artificial environment, and prevented 
from expressing themselves naturally. If we would 
permit them to function naturally y then the good for 
which they exist would become apparent.* It is 
therefore urged that the instincts be given an oppor- 
tunity to function naturally. 

The difiBiculty here is that there is no clear definition 
of the natural. Some seem to mean by it the primitive 
adaptations of the organism, that is, the adaptations 
of the organism to primitive conditions of living. 
Others seem to mean by it the needs and desires which 
are most intimately related to our bodies. By others 
it is regarded as the fundamental. Still others seem 
to regard the natural expression as the undirected re- 
sponse — a laissez-faire attitude. 

Though there may be this lack of agreement regard- 

them. Wliat does it matter whether the snaiFs shell is twisted to the 
right or to the left; whether the pigment of the elytra of the beetle be 
arranged in continuous or broken lines; whether the young noddy is 
gray or white ? The answer of the extreme selectionist has always been: 
T do not know the value of the character, but it must have worth. 
Otherwise it could not exist.’ But the discovery that in the species of 
butterflies two distinct types of females, widely different in color, may 
live side by side, each breeding true in Mendelian ratios, quickly raises 
the question whether the coloration of these insects has any protective 
or selective value. Such cases of seemingly indifferent characters might 
be multiplied indefinitely.” (Watson, Behamor^ 167-168.) 

* This is not a valid conclusion, for it does not follow that since evil 
results from one mode of expression that good will follow from another. 
This conclusion would not be warranted if there were only two modes. 
It is all the less warranted on account of the numerous ways an instinct 
may function. 
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ing the meaning of the natural^ there is general agree- 
ment among this group of writers that the evils of our 
sodety are due to the artifidal setting of our instincts; 
and that in order to remedy the evils we must provide 
a more natural setting for them. That such programmes 
suffer from indefiniteness should be apparent from a 
consideration of the lack of agreement regarding the 
natural,^ 

The tendency to identify the natural with the 
primitive is seen in many of the writers referred to in 
the above. It is the assumption that Wallas makes 
when he states that the instincts are related in- 
telligibly to the conditions that confronted our re- 
mote ancestors. It is the assumption that Veblen 
makes when he expresses fear of the fitness of present 
institutions, since man is naturally adapted to a state 
of savagery. 

The tendency to identify the natural with the primi- 
tive finds expression in Hall’s attitude toward what he 
terms the artificiality of manhood and the naturalness 
of youth. One can almost hear in the following a 
^'back to nature” plea — or at least the stuff out of 
which such pleas are made: 

* “When traditional custom or constituted authority comes to be un- 
satisfactory to certain more reflective minds, there arises a discrepancy 
between it and what seem to be the natural instincts or feelings of the 
individual, a discrepancy between law and conscience; and so, as we 
have seen, reformers try to go back to an authority more venerable than 
parliaments and kings; more venerable even than immemo ial usage; 
they ‘appeal from tyranny to God,’ from the mere custom of the multi- 
tude to the feelings that nature has implanted in the breast of each of us. 
The unfortunate thing is that these instinctive feelings differ so much in 
different persons.” (Ritchie, Natural Rights, S5.) 
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“ Our sentiments are oversubtilized and sophisticated 
and reduced to puny reactions to music and appreci- 
ation of art, that are nine parts of criticism and one 
part of appreciation. What we have felt is second- 
hand, bookish, shop-worn, and the heart is parched 
and bankrupt.” “Happily for our craft, the child and 
youth appear at the truly psychological moment, 
freighted, as they are, body and soul with reminis- 
cences of what we were so fast losing. . . . Despite 
our lessening fecundity, our overschooling, ‘city- 
fiction,’ and spoiling, the affectations we instil and the 
repressions we practise, they are still the light and hope 
of the world especially to us, who would know more of 
the soul of man and would penetrate to its deeper 
strata and study its origins.” * 

It would seem, then, from tlie above views that man 
is better adapted to primitive life, that is, to a life of 
savagery, than to our own. What we should do, then, 
is to modify our culture in such ways that it will pro- 
vide once more the environment to which our instincts 
adjusted themselves in the remote past. We should 
not settle this question by a priori reasoning. For on 
the one hand there are the reasons just stated. On the 
other hand, it seems unreasonable to suppose that man 
is better adapted to a culture which he leaves than to 
one which he has created. The fact that he abandons 
one way of living for another should be evidence that 
the preferred way is a way that answers more com- 
pletely his needs and desires. 

* Psychology of Adolescence j vol. 11, 59 , 60 . 
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An examination of primitive culture lends weight to 
the latter supposition. We should not let the roman- 
ticism of those who plead in various ways for a “back 
to nature” lead us to regard the life of man in primi- 
tive culture as ideal. There is a popular fancy which 
pictures the life of primitive man as free from re- 
straints. In a sense he is free from many of the re- 
straints that bind us. His limited feelings of personal- 
ity find adequate expression in the customs of his 
tribe. His interests are limited to his group. He has 
no feeling of humanity.* Naturally, then, he is spared 
many of the moral conflicts and feelings of restraint 
that we experience. We should not conclude, however, 
that the lack of moral conflicts or restraints is due to 
the perfection of primitive man or to the perfection of 
his environment and adjustments. We need to guard 
ourselves against this, for there is always a tendency to 
regard the absence of moral restraint as evidence of 
moral perfection. It is thus that the modem Shin- 
toist concludes that the first inhabitants of the world 
were pure and holy because they are represented as 
a people who had no moral commandments. 

Absence of moral restraint is not necessarily an in- 
dication of moral perfection or of an ideal adjustment. 

* “Neither primitive nor totemic man shows the faintest trace of 
what we should strictly speaking call humanity. He gives evidence 
merely of attachment to the nearest associates, of horde or tribe, such 
as is foreshadowed even among animals of social habits. In addition, 
he exhibits a friendly readiness to render assistance when danger threat- 
ens at the hands of strangers.” (Wundt, Elmenis of Folk Psychology^ 
471.) 
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It may as well be an indication of the absence of moral 
feelings. This is probably most often the case. No- 
where do we find such a complete absence of moral 
restraint as among the non-gregarious animals; yet no 
one would maintain that the moral life of a tiger is 
better suited to the needs of man than the moral life 
of man. Also, the lack of moral conflicts in man may 
often be due to the fact that he has not reached a 
stage of culture in which his good is identified with 
the good of the group. It is beyond doubt often due 
to the fact that the environment, both social and phys- 
ical, in which he is placed presents so few possibilities 
for varied action that the necessary material for con- 
flicts, that is, the balancing of one good against an- 
other, is not provided. 

Primitive man may, then, for various reasons be 
free from feelings of moral restraint and from moral 
conflicts, and yet be none the better for the freedom. 
But, however much one may be inclined to value this 
freedom, it is more than offset in primitive culture by 
superstitious fears which make necessary suffering and 
tortures of all kinds. These fears seem to indicate 
that after all the primitive is not perfectly adapted or 
adjusted to his environment. If he were, why should 
he feel the necessity of subjecting youth to the cruel 
rites of initiation? Or why the cruel piacular rites? 
Or why do men inflict upon themselves unbelievable 
tortures? Why also the frequency of suicide? Why 
the selection of the insane to act as priests, shamans, 
or medicine-men ? 
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The more deeply we penetrate into the life of primi- 
tive man, the darker and gloomier it becomes. t¥e 
see there pictures of suffering voluntarily endured that 
seem beyond the power of man to bear. Yet the suf- 
ferings they inflict upon themselves, the rites they ob- 
serve, and their horrifying fears of the world of spirits 
are no doubt the natural responses of human nature 
when subjected to the conditions in which these phe- 
nomena take place. But in spite of this these re- 
sponses seem no less undesirable and disastrous than 
the natural response of the moth to the flame. 

It is hard to understand how any one can hold that 
man is better adapted to a life of savagery than he is 
to the comforts, plenty, and freedom from fears of 
evil spirits that obtain in modern culture. Surely no 
one would have been inclined to think so, had it not 
been for the conception of instincts as hard-and-fast 
entities craving for a particular mode of expression or 
activity. Without such a conception we should have 
made without hesitation the obvious inference that 
man with his increase in knowledge and power has 
made the world more nearly to suit him than it was 
when he was engaged in a desperate struggle for ex- 
istence. 

There is no reason to suppose, then, that the evils 
of modern society will be eliminated or made less by 
the natural expression of instincts, if by the natural 
is meant the primitive. As a matter of fact, there is 
no reason to suppose that the responses made in our 
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culture are less natural than those made by the savage. 
For instance, what would be less natural than the dis- 
carding of a gun for a club? Or what could be more 
unnatural than discarding our training in maimers, 
cBsthetic appreciations, and in other preferred ways of 
liv in g for the manners and tastes of primitive man. 
Regarded in this way, we see there is no need to worry 
regarding the artificiality of our culture or to fear that 
we are leaving behind our instincts. The responses 
we make are the natural responses man makes when 
subjected to the conditions of modern life, and there is 
no reason to suppose that these responses are less 
natural than the responses man made in a state of 
savagery. 

Closely akin to the conception which exalts the 
primitive as the natural is the conception which exalts 
the fimdamental as the natural. A response or ac- 
tivity is regarded as good because it is fundamental. 
The more fundamental the greater the value of the 
act. 

This assumption underlies Veblen’s criticism of 
sports. Veblen recognizes that if an activity is a re- 
sponse of an instinct it has a good claim to be valued. 
The life of sports, he admits, meets this requirement, 
and hence should be valued. Yet he hesitates to do so. 
He does not fully approve of sports. He bases his 
disapproval on the ground that they are counter to 
the more fundamental instinct of workmanship. Hence 
they cannot be justified. Thus he writes: 
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“ The ultiinate norm to which appeal is taken is the 
instinct of workmanship, which is an instinct more 
fundamental, of more ancient prescription, than the 
propensity to predatory emulation. The latter is but 
a special development of the instinct of workmanship, 
a variant relatively late and ephemeral in spite of its 
absolute antiquity. . . . Tested by this ulterior norm 
of life, predatory emulation, and therefore the life of 
sport, falls short.” * 

Veblen does not take the trouble to tell us why we 
should prefer the fundamental and the essential. It 
is true the instinct of workmanship may be regarded 
as the necessary condition of survival and therefore 
of sport itself. In this sense it may well be held that 
the instinct of workmanship should carry greater 
weight than the less essential activity involved in the 
life of sport. We should not forget, however, that the 
necessary, in order to be valued, must be valued for 
something. We do not value it for being necessary or 
essential. Nor do we value it for being what may be 
termed a necessary evil. It is only when the necessary 
is necessary for the realization of something regarded 
as good that we value it.t 
Thus when Veblen prizes the instinct of workmanship 

* Theory of the Leisure Class^ 270. 

t It is because Ernest Jones neglects tins that he gives as one of the 
compensations of war the fact that it brings us nearer the essential 
realities of life. {Sociological Review j vol. VIII, pages 179, 180.) Yet 
why should we prefer the realities of existence to the shams. The realities 
may be of value only because they make a life of sham and convention 
possible. 
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as being of a more fundamental nature than the in- 
stinct of sportsmanship, and condemns the instinct of 
sportsmanship because it is less fundamental, he may 
be condemning the activities for which the activities 
due to the instinct of workmanship are valued. Apart 
from the life of sports the life of work may be of no 
value. It may well be that it is only because of the 
life of sport that life is of value. Consequently, the 
instinct of workmanship, the fundamental, the essen- 
tial, may be a mere means for the life of sports, and 
without value in its own right. 

Trotter only carries further the tendency to prize 
the fundamental and necessary more highly than the 
less fundamental and unnecessary when he rejects the 
human point of view for the more fundamental point of 
view of biology. Indeed, he severely criticises Freud 
for assuming the human point of view and seems to 
think that Freud’s conclusions are invalidated by this 
assumption — as if Freud should treat human beings 
from the point of view of the ox or cow. 

“However much one may be impressed,” Trotter 
says, “with the greatness of the edifice which Freud 
has built up by the soundness of his architecture, one 
may scarcely fail, on coming into it from the bracing 
atmosphere of the biological sciences, to be oppressed 
by the odor of humanity.” “One finds everywhere 
a tendency to the acceptance of human standards, and 
even sometimes to human pretensions, which cannot 
fail to produce a certain uneasiness as to the validity, 
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if not of his doctrines, at any rate of the forms in which 
they are expounded.” * 

Perhaps Trotter wishes to suggest to Freud that he 
treat his patients, not as men, but as members of the 
more fundamental group of primates. To do so would 
be no more absurd than the moral lessons that are 
drawn for us from the animal world. Yet writers are 
not lacking who do this. In fact, Hall states explic- 
itly ^^that true types of character can be determined 
only by studying the animal world.” f 

It would seem from these writers that we should 
abandon the human point of view and that we should 
look for our values and ethical guidance in the ten- 
dencies and characters that are common to all life. 
The more wide-spread, the more fundamental the 
tendency, the greater is its value, and the more to be 
prized. It is doubtful, however, if it is really possible 
for us to discard the human point of view in this way. 
After all, we are human beings and we must value 
those things which human beings value. Our plea- 
sures and pains are the pleasures and pains of human 
beings. It is hardly possible that the ‘^bracing atmos- 

* Instinct of the Bead in Peace and War, 77, 78. 

t Psychology of Adolescence, vol. It, 60. Maeterlinck is more explicit 
than Hall in his claims regarding the animal types that we carry within 
ns. He is not so convinced, however, that we can get ethical guidance 
from the fact. On the contrary, he sounds a warning. Thus he writes: 
“No matter what monsters have defiled or terrified the surface of the 
globe, we bear them within us. . . . We nourish all their types; they are 
only awaiting an opportunity to escape from us, to reappear, to recon- 
stitute themselves, to develop, and to plunge us once again into terror.” 
{Bearst’s Magazine, March, 1920,) 
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phere of biology” can make us feel “oppressed witb 
the odor of humanity.” We cannot have the desires 
and needs of a bear or lion; nor can we hope to find in 
observations of their behavior the basis for our moral 
code. What are good morals for the lion are not good 
morals for man.* 

There is no reason, therefore, that we should prefer 
the natural in the sense of the more fundamental or 
essential. It may be necessary that man act in cer- 
tain ways in order that he may act in other ways. But 
this is very different from saying that the fundamental 
is of greater value. Nor can we infer that a character 
is of more value or furnishes us a guide for ethics be- 
cause it is found in a large number of species. For, as 
has been pointed out, our values are necessarily the 
values of human beings, and our morals the morals 
of human beings. Our ethics must, therefore, be based 
on human needs, desires, and ideals rather than on the 
codes of conduct of the animal world. 

The fundamental is not only identified with the 
necessary conditions and with characters that are com- 
mon to a large number of species. It is at times iden- 
tified with the wants, impulses, and desires which fol- 
low most closely the liaes laid down by physical 

* Moore raakes an interesting criticism of the advice to look to the 

animal world for moral guidance. ** Curious advice certainly, but of 
course there may be something to it. I am not here concerned to in- 
quire under what circumstances some of us might take lessons from the 
cow. I have really no doubt that such exist.” (Moore, Principia 
Ethica^ 44.) 
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structure and needs. The wants that are bom of 
bodily needs are regarded as more fundamental than 
those that are bom of social contacts. This seems to 
be the criterion Parker has in mind when he says that 
the “instincts coupled with an obedient body lay down 
in scientific and exact description the motives which 
must and will determine human conduct.” Hence, to 
avoid the evils of repression and to insure the good 
that comes from the natural expression of instincts, we 
must study physical needs and structure. 

This seems marvellously simple. But does the con- 
templation of the structure and needs of the body give 
us definite information as to how instincts should 
function? Do they “lay down in scientific and exact 
description the motives which should determine hu- 
man conduct”? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. The body and its needs teU us very little. To 
be sure, there are physiological processes which must 
be cared for. We must take food, and we may take 
it for granted that the organs should be used. But 
how shall they be used? And how much? These 
are the important questions, and regarding them the 
stracture of the body and its emotions tell us little. 
Even less do they tell us regarding the value and func- 
tion of the impulses not born of physical needs, that 
is, of the impulses that are born of social contacts. 
How impulses of this nature shall be expressed the 
emotions and structure of the body have nothing to 
say. Nor can we infer that such emotions as fear. 
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anger, and the affections, that follow from bodily 
needs, are of greater value than the emotions of pa- 
triotism and loyalty, or the sentiments that cover lofty 
ideals. 

There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
natural in the sense of being those activities and 
values that result most directly from bodily needs 
furnishes us with a key to values or a guide to behavior; 
for in the forst place it is not definite, and in the sec- 
ond place values other than those that are indicated 
may prove to be of greater value than those that are.* 

There is yet another conception of the natural that 
is exerting a profoimd influence in our social theories 
and practices. I refer to the laissez-faire attitude re- 
garding the expression of the instincts and impulses, 
which seems to assume that any employment of in- 
telligent control of behavior or of social movements is 
unnatural. We, especially our intellects, need do noth- 
ing. To get the best results, we need simply give our 
instincts full opportunity to work out their own sal- 
vation and that of the race. Given such freedom, 
social progress, it is held, is sure to result. 

Bergson’s treatment of the intellect and instinct 
furnishes the philosophic background on which these 
conceptions are based. 

One very noticeable characteristic of Bergson’s 
writings is his disparaging attitude toward the intel- 
lect and his exalting of intuition. The intellect, he 

* Cf. Sidgwkk, Methods of Ethics, chap. VL 
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tells us, falsifies tlirougli its efforts to spatiaKze the 
non-spatiaL To the cumbersome attempts of the in- 
tellect to predict — ^to peep into the future — ^Bergson 
opposes the marvellous insights of intuition, or disin- 
terested instinct. He is greatly impressed with the 
activities of certain insects, which seem to him the un- 
impeded manifestations of the Elan Vital. He, there- 
fore, urges that we put no longer our trust in the in- 
tellect which falsifies, but to look at life intuitively in 
order to see it as it really is. 

The same contrast that Bergson makes between the 
intellect and instinct has been made by Pope in verse: 

“Say, where full instinct is th’ unerring guide, 

What Pope or Council can they need beside? 
Reason, however able, cool at best 
Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays Til we call, and then not often near; 

But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to Mt: 

While still too wide or short is human wit; 

Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 

Which heavier reason labors in vain, 

This too serves always, reason never long; 

One must go right, the other may go wrong. 

See then the acting and comparing powers. 

One is then nature, which are two in ours 
And reason raised o’er instinct as you can, 

In this Tis God directs, in that ’tis man!’’ 

What we need, it may be inferred from Bergson’s 
writings, as from the above poem, is to give ourselves 
up to the direction of instinct with the assurance that 
In so doing we will realize ends and obtain knowledge 
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that are beyond the reach of the cumbersome and 
laborious intellectual processes. 

I do not say that Bergson advocates this, or even 
that this is a just inference to draw from his writings 
as a whole. He does not fail to set forth certain ad- 
vantages of the intellect, which, after all, he recognizes 
to be our instrument of knowledge, however unfor- 
tunate we may be in having such an instrument. It 
is, however, possible to draw the above conclusions 
from his writings. They may be regarded as following 
from his attack on the intellect in Time and Free Will 
and later in Creative Evolution. They also follow from 
his exalting as free those acts which spring from the 
wells of our personality undetermined by conscious 
ends.* They may be drawn from his genuine admira- 
tion of the working of instinct and emphasis on intui- 
tion in Creative Evolution and hx An Introduction to 
Metaphysics. 

That these consequences may be drawn from Berg- 
son’s writings is evinced by the fact that they are 
drawn by the French Syndicalists, who find in Berg- 
son’s philosophy a justification of their own attitude 
toward intelligent control and prediction. 

Scott, who treats at some length the connection 
between Bergson’s philosophy and the Syndicalist 
movement, t represents the mission of Sorel, the leader 
of the Syndicalists, as follows: 

“The mission of Sorel, as he himself has conceived 
* Time and Free WiU. t Syndicalism and PhUosophicdl Realism. 
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it, appears to be, not to tell tbe working classes about 
the new regime they are to prepare; not to tell them 
what it is to be and how it is all to come; but to tell 
them just what it wiU not be, if they plan it, and to 
warn them not to have to do with the intellectual 
bourgeoisie who profess to plan it for them. Mr. 
Ramsey MacDonald did not overstate the case, when 
he said in 1912, six years after the appearance of Rs- 
jkctions on Violence: ‘Sorel says quite candidly, “I 
cannot tell you what is going to happen, I am mainly 
interested in getting action.” The reformist syndical- 
ist says, 'act wisely’; the syndicalist revolutionary of 
which Sorel is the teacher and philosopher, and above 
all the poet, says, 'Do not bother about the adverb, be 
quite sure of the verb; you need not necessarily act 
wisely, but in the name of everything you hold good 
and dear, act.’ ” 

The Syndicalist seems to feel that if he can only 
get activity, if he can get the masses to break through 
the mass of customs, traditions, and institutions that 
are preventing the natural and complete expression of 
instincts, the people equipped with their instincts and 
intuitions wiU be able to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions — just as if instincts were mystical guides 
existing complete in the souls of each of us. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Syndicalists should 
see in Bergson’s disparaging attitude toward the in- 
tellect a justification of their own. They have no need 
for programmes. Their contempt for the peeping of 
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intelUgence into the future and for the falsifications of 
conceptual knowledge is as great as Bergson’s. They 
too wish to let themselves freely move on the onward 
rush of the Elan Vital. They do not care to found their 
movement on a study of consequences likely to foUow 
from its success. Indeed, it is just this study they 
hold which has been responsible for the failure of re- 
form movements in the past. Action is the need of the 
hour. If that can be secured the instincts of the masses 
may be trusted to take care of the future. 

This supreme confidence in instincts to guide the 
individual is not limited to those radicals who are 
willing to trust anything that promises to aid them in 
destroying the existing order. It finds expression also 
in the schools. The education of the child is to be 
founded on his instincts in the belief that what the 
child needs is an opportunity for self-expression. The 
teacher is not to direct the child. His task is to provide 
suitable stimuli to bring out natural expressions from 
the child, and to aid the child in the realization of the 
ends which have been thus evoked. 

There are, of course, many practical difficulties 
which prevent the full realization of this programme. 
But these are considered unavoidable difficulties, which 
must be taken into consideration. They do not af- 
fect the general attitude that the maximum and most 
satisfactory development of the child will result from 
its natural and undirected expression of its impulses 
and desires. 
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The advocates of this position do not seem to take 
into consideration that activities are always responses 
to exciting stimuli, and that by changing the stimuli 
the response is changed. Hence, there is always the 
problem what stimuli shall be presented, for it may be 
taken for granted that the response will always be the 
natural response given the conditions which evoke it. 

The use of the natural in the sense of undirected 
may be attacked in another way. We should not be 
too sure that the natural way to rear a child is to leave 
it alone to act as may be determined by a sort of 
“mystical” guide within it. The natural thing for a 
child to do is to give heed to instruction, and the 
natural procedure of the interested adult is to give 
advice and instruction. Without this the child would 
be compelled to go through a long and laborious proc- 
ess of hit and miss in order to learn the responses and 
adjustments that are most satisfying. To follow a 
laissez-faire policy would be to convert the advantage 
of plasticity into a disadvantage. 

We may be greatly impressed with the perfection of 
the responses and adaptations of the lower animals, 
which are supposed to be determined by the free play 
of instinct, and the working of intelligence when con- 
trasted to that of instinct may appear in an unfavor- 
able light, but after all intelligence is our instrument 
of knowledge, and it is therefore natural for us to act 
in an intelligent manner, that is, attempt to predict, 
to foresee consequences, and direct the factors under 
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our control so that the end we desire may be accom- 
plished. Hence, nothing would be more unnatural 
than for us to abandon our instrument of control, to 
cease our efforts to bring about conditions which we 
desire. The natural tendencies of an intelligent being 
are counter to a laissez-faire policy, as well as the in- 
terest of the child who needs to be taught. 

We thus see that the writers who condemn society 
for its repressions and urge that we permit a more 
natural expression of our instincts do not give us a 
clear knowledge of the natural; while what they seem 
to identify with the natural turns out upon examination 
to be undesirable as norms of conduct. 

If we take the common tendency to identify the 
natural with the primitive we find no reason to regard 
the modes of behavior that have been abandoned as 
more natural^ or of greater value, than the preferred 
ones. Nor have we been able to find that the more 
fundamental is more natural, or of greater value, than 
the less fundamental. If we seek a definition of the 
natural in physical needs and impulses, we find little 
that is of ethical or moral significance. If the natural 
is regarded as the undirected expression, we find that 
this turns out to be merely an abandonment of the 
role of intelligence, which is highly unnatural to the 
intelligent being and detrimental to the creature de- 
prived of the control. 

If the writers referred to had given greater thought 
to defining the natural, they would have seen that the 
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natural, like the fit, has reference to the setting in 
which the behavior or phenomena occurs. It is no less 
natural for a man in our culture to use a rifle than it 
is for a man in primitive culture to use a club. Both 
act naturally. It would be unnatural if a man in our 
society went out to hunt tigers with a club when a 
rifle was at his command. So it is with other cultural 
contributions. We react to the cultural setting in 
which we are placed just as it is natural for human 
nature to react given the conditions. Our behavior is 
no less natural than that of the most primitive savage. 
The fear that our culture is becoming too artificial 
and the fear that we are leaving behind too far our 
instincts are unwarranted. The instincts of man are 
responding as naturally in our culture as they have in 
any culture. The difference in his responses is not 
due to the fact that man is responding unnaturally, 
but to differences in the exciting stimuli. Whatever 
our responses may be they are always the natural 
responses of an organism under the given condi- 
tions. 

Obviously, the natural if so regarded cannot furnish 
ethical guidance, for every act becomes a natural act. 
Whereas if is the task of ethics to furnish us the means 
by which acts can be evaluated more intelligently. 
Some acts are good, some are indifferent, some bad. 
If this were not true there would be no point to ethical 
discussions. We only engage in ethical discussions 
when we recognize the existence of good and bad acts. 
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Hence, if it turns out that all acts are natural, the 
natural loses all value as a norm. 

On the other hand, we have found that no matter 
how the natural is defined, it cannot be identified 
with the good, since it is only some natural acts that 
are good. Others are bad. Sufficient proof of this is 
furnished in the indisputably natural behavior of the 
moth when it flies into the flame, or in the more com- 
plex behavior of certain ants that rear the larvae of 
beetles, only to see the beetles devour their own young. 

Behavior of this sort cannot on any pretext be re- 
garded as good. Yet our romanticists continue to 
prize the natural and to condemn many niceties of 
culture as unnatural. They hold up the natural man, 
and place beside him in scorn the man of culture and 
polish. In doing this, they must have in mind the 
natural man of Rousseau. They forget that the 
natural man partakes as much of the nature of the 
Nietzschean ideal. It would be well for those who 
exalt the natural man to have at times before them 
the ng,tural man of Nietzsche. Hocking has made an 
illuminating contrast of the two types: 

“The natural man of the Nietzschean ideal is a very 
different person from the natural man of Rousseau: 
he is far more strenuous, far more acquainted with 
pain and hardness. But like his predecessor he finds 
his law within himself, and defines his good as the 
venting of his energies upon the world. He is a hater 
of Christianity chiefly because Christianity seems to 
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him to curb the salutary surgical processes of nature 
— Ms surgery. He has the grim optimism which most 
rejoices to proclaim the goodness of things when he 
finds the world red in fang and claw— his fang and 
claw. . • . We have now ... an immense demonstra- 
tion of the working of this type of liberation. And we, 
who look on, and have made use of that same faith in 
our own public and economic life, cannot quit our- 
selves of taking part in the process by which the whole 
Western world in horror and lamentation shall revise 
its judgment.’’ * 

The third assumption, namely, that the maximum 
development should be desired, has a host of adherents 
who accept it as obvious. To the multitude a defense 
of it seems unnecessary. But it is defended by the 
more thoughtful and critical in two ways which are 
in themselves very different. 

For example, it is defended by Hocking on the as- 
sumption that we are bom with a mass of instincts 
which have a right to the fullest possible develop- 
ment and expression. One gets the idea from his de- 
fense of this position that instincts are little vdices” 
crying to be heard and longing for a particular goal. 
Whether he regards them in this way or not, it is 
certain that he regards them as forces or characters 
which are entitled to the maximum development. 
Indeed, this is the assumption that underlies his de- 
fense of the right of the state. The state, he tells us, 
* Human Nature in Its Remaking^ 22 . 
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is necessary for the full development of the instinct of 
will to power. Therefore, it is Justified. 

Justification or defense of the programme of maxi- 
mum development in the above way is emphatically 
rejected by Ritchie, who is a severe critic of this re- 
vival of the theory of “Natural Rights.” Yet he, too, 
holds that the maximum development is good, and 
even endows the individual with a “right” to the full- 
est possible development. This “right” he bases on 
the assumption that since every individual is poten- 
tially a sharer in the consciousness of universal reason, 
he is entitled to the fullest possible development and 
realization of his potentialities.* 

These positions do not seem tenable. Suppose there 
are, as Hocking seems to think, a mass of innate ten- 
dencies or characters longing for expression, it is hard 
to see why this should endow them with a “right” to 
expression. Many desires and longings are denied 
such “rights.” We have been able to discover no good 
reason for supposing that a desire should be endowed 
with “rights” because it is innate. Nor does it fol- 
low tfiat an individual has a right to share actually be- 
cause he shares potentially. If this were true, ethics 
would become hopelessly confused. For here again all 
distinctions are destroyed. Whatever may be exists 
potentially, but it is just the task of ethics to deter- 
mine which of the many and contradictory potential- 
ities shall be actualized. 


* Ritchie, Natural Rights, 96-97. 
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It is the position of Hocking, however, that is of 
interest, for it is based on the assumption of specific 
instincts with “rights” to expression and development, 
and he seems committed to the view that the maximum 
development will be realized through the fullest de- 
velopment possible for each instinct. But can the 
maximum development be realized in this way? 

It is true that the possibility of bringing it about in 
the above way begins to grow impressive if we accept 
the explanation Wallas gives of the unsatisfactory 
condition of children reared in charity schools. Chil- 
dren so reared are denied an expression of their in- 
stinct for property. Hence, their poor condition. But 
we begin to entertain doubts regarding the possibility 
of realizing maximum development through the fullest 
expression of aU instincts, when this same author ac- 
counts for the popularity of aerial railways in terms of 
the instinct of fear which is beiug “balked” in modern 
society by the scarcity of fear arousing situations. One 
begins to think that maximum development involves 
the fullest possible expression of our “instinct for 
grief”; or even that it may include the fullest possible 
expression of our “instinct for pain.” Yet actualiza- 
tion of such instincts and capacities is no guaranty 
of development. Indeed, their actualization and de- 
velopment can take place only at the expense of other 
instincts and capacities. For instance, gratification of 
the “instinct for fear” prevents the gratification of 
the “instinct for mastery”; to grieve thwarts the “ex- 
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pansive instinct”; to suffer pain thwarts the instinc- 
tive love for ease and comfort. 

It therefore becomes apparent that it is the expres- 
sion of some instincts in some ways that makes for 
development. If the maximum development is what 
we wish, we must obtain it through the use of intelli- 
gence as a regulator and director of our activities, 
rather than by allowing the free and unimpeded ex- 
pression of instincts or innate impulses. Hence, in- 
stincts cannot get a sanction on the assumption that 
the maximum development is realized through the 
natural expression of our innate tendencies. 

The conception just criticised is dangerous for social 
solidarity. It is true that Hocking used this concep- 
tion to justify the existence of the state. But this is 
not the only conclusion to draw. Indeed, it is not the 
most obvious one. Hocking’s conclusion is perhaps an 
indication of his contentment with present conditions. 
But people who are profoundly discontented will 
hardly draw the same conclusion. They will hold rather 
that the state is a burden to free and natural expression 
of our instincts, and as such is detrimental to our high- 
est good. Hence, the burden should be made as light 
as possible; for the hope of progress and better adapta- 
tions depends on the opportunity given the individual 
to develop freely as may be determined by the deep 
characters that underlie his personality. Hence, the 
state, instead of being regarded as a means for the de- 
velopment of the instincts, is looked upon as a thwart- 
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ing aad repressive agency. This position is maintained 
by Russell in his Principles of Social Reconstruction. 
It is the free individual on whom progress depends. 
All the state can do is to deprive the individual of as 
little freedom as possible. 

However much Russell might take issue with Hock- 
ing regarding the state as a necessary agency for the 
development of all the instincts, he would agree that 
the maximum development of the individual is good, 
and ^ould be desired. But, after all, should we de- 
sire the maximum development? Why should we as- 
sume that the maximum development is good? Let 
us consider 'human life in general. The amount of 
human life can be greatly increased, but are we to 
follow Ella Wheeler Wilcox in assuming that this is 
an indication of millions of unborn infants offering 
one grand lamentation for the light of day? And are 
we to assume that these lamentations should influence 
us to bring about the greatest possible amount of life? 
Maeterlinck seems to have a keener insight when in 
The Betrothal he emphasizes so effectively the right 
of infants to be weU bom, rather than to mere birth. 
The amount of life can no doubt be greatly increased, 
but are we sure that the increase would make the sum 
total of life of more value ? It is quite possible that 
a smaller amount of life, lived more intensely and 
more uniformly pleasant, is of far greater value than a 
large amount of life that is barely worth the living. 

So it is with all development. It is quite possible 
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that less development in some directions will make 
the final product of far more worth than it would be if 
the maximum development of all had been accom- 
plished. It is also quite possible that the development 
of some at the expense of others, whether we are 
dealing with individuals, instincts, or tendencies, will 
make for a more satisfactory development — and possi- 
bly even a greater development — than the less though 
equal development of aU. 

These possibilities do not seem to be entertained by 
the directors of our educational policies or by social 
uplifters. They are so convinced that every man should 
be educated, that aU should develop to the utmost, 
that they do not stop to pay attention to the ultimate 
effects such a policy if carried through would have on 
society at large. Or if they do show a desire to evalu- 
ate their programmes in terms of its consequences, 
they ass u me at once that an educated man, a man 
who has developed to the utmost, a man of refined 
sensibilities and of culture, is of greater value to the 
community than one not so highly developed. Hence, 
they strain every resource in order that all may be 
educated. 

In this policy they do not seem to consider the ne- 
cessity of hewers of wood and drawers of water. Or 
else they think it possible to actualize the sensibilities 
of this class and yet have contented the peaceful labor. 
Whether this is true or not, their attitude indicates 
that they think it better to have all potentialities real- 
ized even if it means only discontent and unhappiness 
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for tlie individual and social unrest and strife for the 
group at large. For is not a Socrates — ^unhappy and 
discontented — ^better than a satisfied pig? Perhaps. 
But is not labor, satisfied, contented though stolid and 
insensitive, better than labor, dissatisfied, discon- 
tented, wide awake to the appearance of all injustices 
and for this reason unhappy if not miserable? Thei» 
is one “Natural Right” we all possess. We have the 
right to expect that opportunity for the satisfaction of 
desires and appreciations shall go hand in hand with 
the rendering actual our capacities for such enjoyments. 
It is this right that educators should have in min d when 
they insist on the realization of all capacities for en- 
joyment, even though they are perfectly weE aware 
that opportunity cannot be given for the enjoyment of 
the capacity. For it is as a result of their programme 
that there occur repressions and disintegration of char- 
acter of the worst kind. 

How our own cultural group wEl be affected if aE 
peoples reach a maximum degree of development should 
concern us. 

Yet social uplifters of broad sympathies would no 
doubt be inclined to extend their programme of maxi- 
mum development to include all living forms if it could 
be shown that other living forms are capable of such 
development — even if it should be detrimental to the 
interest of the human race. For why should maxi- 
mum development be confined to the human race? 
Since development is good, why should man wish 
limit this good by his own interest? 
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For example, let us suppose that we have discov- 
ered a way to make useful laborers out of monkeys, 
and that it should be discovered later that by educa- 
tion they can be made into creatures of refined sen- 
sibilities and our competitive consumers. The policy 
of maximum development would demand that they be 
made into competitors; for why should we deny mon- 
keys this development? Is not an educated monkey 
better than an uneducated one? The fact that we 
lose the benefit of their labor, and must compete with 
them for the wealth of the world does not matter. It 
is the maximum development that we desire. What 
effect this may have on the human race is not to be 
considered. To do so would be simply an indication 
of our selfishness and narrowness. Away with such 
egoism ! We must look at development in a large way. 

People who have become so imbued with the brac- 
ing atmosphere of the biological sciences that the odor 
of humanity is oppressive may perhaps feel this way. 
But to those of us who frankly assume the human 
point of view, such a programme seems little less than 
madness. To place the same value on the develop- 
ment of all species ignores the fact that we are human 
beings with human interests and needs to provide for, 
which in many cases conflict with the interests of other 
species. 

The assumption that all tendencies, impulses, and 
capacities in the human being should be developed is 
equally untenable, as well as the assxunption that we 
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can wisli for the development of all. The development 
of certain capacities and tendencies is incompatible 
with that of others. It becomes necessary that we 
choose those tendencies that are to find expression. 
Nor do we make this choice by an arbitrary act of 
will. Our choice depends largely on the training and 
environmental conditions to which we have been sub- 
jected. We are no more able to ignore our past train- 
ing in our evaluations than we are to ignore the fact 
that we are human beings. As human beings we have 
the values of human beings. As products of a certain 
history we have the values that human beings have 
when subjected to certain conditions. There is no 
need to assume, then, an air of broadness in reference 
to the development of all capacities. Such an assump- 
tion would seem to indicate that we regard ourselves 
as speaking for the human race when as a matter of fact 
each one of us can speak for only that bit of human 
nature which he represents, as it has been moulded by 
the various factors that have made each one of us 
what we are. Our desires are fixed in this process. 
We cannot desire that all capacities be developed. We 
can desire only those capacities to be developed that 
we value. What capacities we value depend on our 
original nature and the conditions which have affected 
it. 

In this process through which specific desires and 
values are realized, original nature plays the part of a 
limiting rather than determining factor. By this I 
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mean that the same original nature may if treated in 
one way come to possess one set of values, and if treated 
in another way another set. This may seem obvious. 
Yet its obviousness seems to have been missed by a 
great number of writers, who seem to feel that within 
one there is a store of innate impulses and desires long- 
ing for expression. If the above truth had been grasped 
this group of writers would have discovered that social 
evils cannot be regarded as due to the repression of 
these forces, or social goods, to their natural expression 
or niaximum development. In brief, they would have 
recognized that social programmes cannot be discov- 
ered in the supposed wiU of these hidden entities. 

The conception of instincts as creators of psychic 
tension, of entities longing for expression, is not lim- 
ited to writers who wish to foxmd their programmes for 
social reform on the sanction of instinct. It is the con- 
ception of many writers who feel that they can inter- 
pret culture and social behavior in terms of the vari- 
ous manifestations and thwartings of these forces. 
This is the assumption that students who wish to 
give a psychological interpretation of culture too often 
adopt. An examination of these attempts should 
make all the more obvious the r 61 e that has been as- 
signed to original nature and the fact that our desires 
and values are the products of the give-and-take rela- 
tions we sustain to our environment rather than the 
expression or unfolding of certain innate characters, 
which are supposed to possess certain longings and de- 
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sires irrespective of tlie situation in wHch they are 
placed. 

An examination of this order is the task of the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 
INSTINCT AND CULTURE 

In Chapter III, I referred to the claims of many writ- 
ers that our culture and institutions are rooted in and, 
shaped by our store of innate tendencies and capac- 
ities, and to the claims of another group of writers that 
institutions and culture should be but are not. It was 
the latter position that I examined in the foregoing 
chapter. I now wish to examine the claim that our 
culture, institutions, and customs are rooted iu and 
determined by our innate tendencies. 

If this claim is true, then it should follow that the 
culture of the same race should show striking similar- 
ities, and cultural changes should be very slow — since 
original nature is supposed to vary little, if any, over 
long periods of time. On the other hand, if, as I have 
suggested, the behavior and desires of an individual 
are determined by the relation he sustains to his en- 
vironment, it should follow that the many variable 
factors that go to make one’s desires and activities 
should bring about such a variety of customs and in- 
stitutions that they cannot be regarded as rooted in or 
determined by any factor supposed to be common to 
all of them. Under this last view there is no difi&culty 

in accounting for sudden variations in customs or 
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moral ideas, nor in accounting for wide variations of 
culture foimd in the same race. 

The most casual observation of human behavior and 
of customs and institutions reveals wide discrepancies. 
Any explanation of adult behavior must, therefore, 
give some account of the great discrepancies in the 
likes and dislikes of man for the same object, for the 
, great diversity of moral ideas and sentiments, and the 
variety of customs, taboos, institutions, and social or- 
ganizations. These facts must be accounted for. The 
question is: To what extent can they be regarded as 
determined by our supply of instincts, or profitably 
rooted in original nature? 

I am careful to say profitably rooted, for no matter 
what man does, it may in a sense be regarded as rooted 
in his original nature, since man cannot act or be af- 
fected in a way that is without the range of his capac- 
ities. 

Before undertaking to answer this question certain 
principles should be laid down. In the first place, 
when there is a question regarding the advisability of 
rooting certain behavior or structures in the original 
nature of an organism, we should know if the discussion 
is limited to the species to which the organism belongs 
or if we are making a comparison of organisms belong- 
ing to different species. 

The value of this can be shown by reference to a 
concrete case showing variation in the structure of 
organisms of the same species. For instance, it has 
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been found that when certain aphids are raised on the 
heavy salts of magnesia and sugar they become winged. 
When raised on other substances they remain wing- 
less.* 

The question arises: Shall the wings be regarded as 
rooted in the original germ-plasm of the aphids? In 
answering this question we should know if we are 
discussing aphids only, or if we are comparing aphids 
with other insects which under no condition can be 
made to develop wings. In the former case there 
would be little value in regarding the wings as rooted 
in original nature, for it is seen that the wings bear a 
constant relationship to environmental conditions, and 
are therefore more profitably regarded as due to the 
particular treatment rather than as an outgrowth of a 
‘'capacity to be affected” in the germ-plasm. On the 
other hand, if we are comparing aphids with other 
species, which cannot be affected so as to produce 
wings, then to root the “capacity to be affected” so as 
to produce wings in the original nature of the aphids 
would be of value. 

The second principle that should guide us in deter- 
mining the advisability of rooting behavior or struc- 
ture in original nature is: The greater the degree of 
uniformity in development, in spite of variations in 
the environmental conditions, tlie more profitably can 
the development be regarded as rooted in original na- 
ture. Thus if it should be found that aphids continue 
T. H. Morgan, Physical Basis of Beredity^ 210 * 
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to have six feet under all environmental conditions, 
then we can with a good deal of assurance regard the 
six feet as rooted in the original nature of aphids. 

Applying these principles to man, let us consider 
the advisability of rooting culture m man’s original 
nature. On observation we find that all men possess 
a culture. Whatever the environment may be, man 
possesses a culture and is profoundly influenced by it. 
We may, therefore, without hesitation, regard this 
capacity to select certain preferred ways of living and 
to pass them down as rooted in man’s original nature. 

If we consider, however, the various products of 
culture the case may not be so dear. These present 
such a wide diversity in spite of the common factor of 
race, and the variations bear such a constant relation 
to variables in the environment, that it may appear of 
little profit to regard particular cultures, or particular 
cultural products, as rooted in man’s original nature 
as long as we wish to confine our discussion to man. 
If, however, we wish to compare man with other aru- 
mals, which imder no conditions possess a culture, then 
of course the “capacity to be affected” may with 
profit be regarded as a distinguishing mark of man’s 
origmal nature. 

In a sense, therefore, all cultural products may be 
regarded with profit as rooted in man’s original nature, 
since man of all animals is the only one to possess a 
culture. But in another sense, that is, in the discus- 
sions regarding the relation of original nature to cul- 
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ture, we may find it of sKght advantage to regard cul- 
ture as so rooted; for particular cultures vary so much 
that as long as our discussions are limited to man and 
his behavior it appears of slight profit to regard so 
many variables as rooted in or determined by any 
constant factor. 

With these principles in mind, let us consider whether 
we can profitably root customs, institutions, and cul- 
tural products in general in man’s original nature. 
Let us consider first the behavior of man in the state, 
religion, business, and family. Thorndike states that 
his behavior in these relations is so rooted. But does 
the behavior in these relations present a uniformity 
that invites us to regard it as determined by a single 
factor? 

For instance, what do we find regarding behavior in 
the state? We find that some men are rulers, some 
subjects; that some prefer one form of government, 
some another; that some are pacifists, others mili- 
tarists; that some are nationalists, others internation- 
alists, and so on. 

If we consider man’s religious activities and atti- 
tudes we find the same. Some men are pantheists, 
others atheists. Some are believers in Christ, some in 
Buddha, and still others in Mohammed. Some are 
pious, others are impious. Some are reverent, others 
are irreverent. Some are superstitious, others are 
“scientific,” and so on. An examination of cult prac- 
tices would reveal the same diversity. For instance, 
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in many groups it has been the custom, and still is in 
some, to stimulate fertility in nature by wild abandon 
and orgistic ceremonies of various sorts. While in 
other groups the planting time is one of complete 
abstinence from sex life. 

If we consider man in his business relations we find 
the same. Some are capable, others are incapable. 
Some are successful, others are unsuccessful. Some 
have a high sense of honor, others are dishonest, and 
so on. 

Such a variety as this indicates that it is of slight 
value to regard this behavior as rooted in original na- 
ture. This becomes aU the more apparent when we 
remember that the behavior and preferences in every 
case would most likely have been different if the con- 
ditions surrounding the individual had been different. 
Thus no one would claim that the religious beliefs of a 
man are rooted in his original nature.* But neither 
are his political ideals. Nor his position in the state. 
The same is true in business. Original nature is only 
one factor that makes for success or failure. The 
same person may be a success or failure depending on 
external conditions, such as competition, accidents of 
investments, favorable breaks of the market, etc. And 

* McDougall, it is true, attempts to account for the distribution of 
tbe various religions as a result of the innate characters of the various 
races in The Group Mini, 158-161. But he would not hold that the be- 
liefs are rooted in original nature, but simply that the original nature 
favors one type of religion rather than another. He recognizes that one’s 
beliefs are determined by the beliefs of the community in wMch he hap- 
pens to be reared. 
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his success or failure in business has a profound influ- 
ence on his other activities and even attitudes. Thus, 
whether he is reverent or irreverent may depend on 
his success in business, for not only are the objects of 
reverence determined by one’s environment, but the 
attitude itself is in a great measure a reflection of one’s 
own experiences. The same is true of honesty. It is 
a cdmmon saying that a man is as honest as conditions 
will allow. This statement may seem rather cynical 
when examined in the light of American ideals and high 
regard for honesty. But making all due allowance for 
this, it is certain that one’s regard for the truth is de- 
termined by his training rather than by his original 
nature. 

It thus becomes evident that what the man is is de- 
termined — ^not by his original nature, for the same 
original nature may give rise to hundreds of men quite 
different in their ideals, values, sentiments, and im- 
pulses — but by the variable conditions which have 
affected his original nature so as to give rise to the 
particular man that he is. 

The family, however, should offer the best field to 
establish the claim that the behavior of man is rooted 
in his original nature. This is due to the fact that the 
family is a more fundamental institution and is in 
answer to more direct needs than the other institutions 
considered. It also affords less room for variation. 
Hence, its organization should show the uniformity, 
and should be the object of a common regard that is 
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expected of an institution largely determined by one 
factor. If we fail to find value in rooting this institu- 
tion in original nature, then we may well infer that no 
institution can be profitably regarded in that way. 

The dawn of the human family is heralded in the 
family organization of the higher apes and gorillas. 
The dependence of the female and young ape or goriUa 
for protection on the male made necessary an organi- 
zation of some kind. It is only natural to suppose that 
along with this necessity went dispositions that made 
companionship between the sexes pleasant, and that 
as a consequence the family organization as it exists 
among apes and gorillas resulted. By the same reason- 
ing we should infer that since the above needs are 
even greater in the human spedes, the dispositions 
just referred to are even stronger in man than they 
are in the apes and goriUas, and that as a result we 
have the more permanent family organization as found 
in the human race. 

We should not, however, be too hasty in making a 
generalization here. We may not have taken into con- 
sideration all the factors, or even the determining 
factors, that make the human family what it is. 

As far as we know man is the only animal that pos- 
sesses a culture. The activities of other animals are 
so largely the result of unreflection, and so true to the 
t37pe of their spedes, that it is hardly profitable to re- 
gard their actions as influenced by culture. With man 
it is quite different. He has a capacity for culture and 
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of being profoundly influenced by it that sets him off 
in striking contrast to the other animals. Indeed, 
one might say that the behavior of man bears the 
same relation to his culture that the behavior of other 
animflis bears to their original nature. This state- 
ment may be extreme, but certainly man’s capacity 
for being profoundly influenced by culture reveals a 
plasticity in man’s original nature that mates a strik- 
ing contrast to the rigid determinateness found in 
other animals; for the amount of determinateness is 
in inverse ratio to the capacity to be influenced. 

On account of this capacity and of the modifications 
that man undergoes as the result of cultural influences, 
we may be led to hold, in spite of the fact that the 
family organization is in answer to needs that are 
common to all men and to many other animals, that 
the family cannot be regarded with profit as rooted in 
original nature. The influence of culture may be so 
profound, and briug about so many variations, that 
the institution may be regarded with greater profit as 
largely determined by cultural influences. For if the 
f amil y is rooted m original nature it should reveal a 
striking degree of similarity in the relations between 
the various members of the family, and should be the 
object of very similar regard by all men. On the 
other hand, if it is determined largely by cultural in- 
fluences, we should expect great variety in the forms of 
the family organization, and variations in the relations 
between the various members of the family which 
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should bear a Mgh correlation with certain cultural 
variables. 

It remains then for us to make an examination of 
tbe family in various cultures in order to see if its or- 
ganization presents tbe uniformity that should char- 
acterize an institution determined by a common 
factor, or whether its organization presents a diversity 
that we should expect of an organization determined 
by the many chance factors that go to make up any 
given cidture. The relation of husband to wife will 
provide suitable material to begin the examination. 

Among us it is ordinarily supposed that marriages 
are foxmded on mutual respect and consideration, and 
that husbands shall be kind and even deferential 
to their wives. This is quite different from what it is 
among the lower class of Europe. The wives of the 
lower dass Slavs feel hurt if they are not beaten by 
their husbands. The same is true among the peasant 
women of Hungary, who do not think that they are 
loved by their husbands until they have been boxed 
on the ear. And it is said that among certain strata of 
Italians the women think their husbands fools if they 
neglect beating them.* 

In America, marriages foxmded on love are regarded 
as being of the highest type. Love marriages are not 
so regarded in the aristocratic drcles of Europe. The 
Crow Indians even prefer to buy their wives. Love 

* Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, voL 
1,658. 
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marriages to these Indians seem too much like the 
mating of animals. They do not wish to mate like 
dogs.* 

We expect girls to be \Trgins when they marry. 
This is regarded by the Wadigo as ridiculous if not 
disgraceful. Chastity among girls is valued as lightly 
among the Bororo of Brazil. Among these people 
girls are betrothed while very young, and are later 
sent to live in bachelor apartments with some young 
man until her fiancS is ready to marry.f 
Similarly, we expect wives to be chaste, yet among 
many people it is the part of hospitality to allow the 
visitor to sleep with the wife.J Among us, wives resent 
unfaithfulness in their husbands, but the Japanese 
women without the least show of jealousy keep com- 
pany with their husbands and courtesans, and later 
without the least show of jealousy leave their hus- 
bands to spend the night with the courtesans. § 

Among some peoples the wife is punished for adul- 
tery. Among others it is the seducer who is punished. 
While among yet others both are punished. 11 
We think a man should have only one wife, and are 
all the more convinced that a woman should have 
only one husband. Yet both polygamy and polyandry 
flourish in various parts of the world. 

We look with disapproval on the marriages of cou- 
^ Lowie, Primitive Society, 24- 

t Westermarck, vol. II, 422; Lowie, 50. J Lowie, 49. 

§ Sutkeriand, The Origin and Growth of tite Moral Instinct, voL I, 264, 

II Westermarck, vol II, 447-450. 
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sins. The Blackfoot do not tolerate marriage within 
the group at all. On the other hand, among the 
natives of West Australia the marriage of cousins is 
prescribed.* 

It is the usual custom to marry within one’s class, 
yet in the rigidly caste society of the Natchez Indians 
a member of the Sun, or highest caste, is compelled to 
marry a Stinkard, or member of the lowest caste. 
But so hard and fast are the caste regulations in other 
respects that the caste distinctions are maintained be- 
tween husband and wife, violation of which means 
death to the offending party. 

For bachelors to live with paramours is considered 
highly immoral by us, and provision is made in many 
savage tribes to keep the unmarried men and women 
apart. But among the Masi suitable quarters are pro- 
vided for the unmarried men and women, who live 
together imtil ready to marry. 

Shakespeare held that marriage turned the night 
into the best part of day. The Bank Islanders feel so 
differently about it that men neither eat nor sleep with 
their wives. Among other tribes men sleep with their 
wives during the winter months only.f 

The relations of parent to child reveal the same great 
diversity. 

We take it for granted that parents will take care of 
their children and provide for them as many advan- 
tages as possible. Yet even in this country we find it 

* Lowie, IS. t Lowie, 271, 275, and 306. 
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necessary to have laws compelling parents to send 
their children to school and laws against child labor 
and infanticide. 

We also take it for granted that children will re- 
spect their parents. This is demanded to a much 
greater extent by the Chinese and Japanese parents. 
But, on the other hand, among various Mexican tribes 
children are permitted to strike their parents, to in- 
sult them with abusive language, and to disobey at 
their pleasure.* 

When parents are old we expect the children to take 
care of them. But among the North American In- 
dians and the Hottentots about one-half of them were 
left to die of exposure. It is quite possible that aged 
parents a few centuries ago were not treated with the 
same consideration among us which they now receive. 
This may be inferred from the old legend regardin g 
the “holy Mawle,” or of a club placed behind the 
church doors in various parts of England and Scot- 
land with which a son might kill his father when he 
became of no more use.f 

We can think of no way more horrible to show love 
and respect for parents than to eat them or to bury 
them alive. Yet strange as it may seem, the old among 
the Botocudos at their urgent requests are killed and 
eaten by their tribe; and the old among the Fijians 
insist as earnestly that they be buried alive.J 

* Westermarck, vol. I, 600. t Westermarck, vol. I, 386-388. 

t Westermarck, vol. II, 568; Sutherland, vol. I, 389. 
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What a contrast these prayers of the old among the 
Botocudos and Fijians are to the tenacity with, which 
the old among us ding to life, even though it means 
but a few more days of suffering to themselves and 
care to their friends ! 

To eat dead children or friends out of love seems to 
us a horrible practice. Yet this is the motive which 
underlies cannibalism in a number of tribes.* 

We think it highly important that a father should 
know his children, and that the relationship of father 
to child should be one fotmded on biological relation- 
ship. Yet among the Toda fatherhood is determined 
by a purely conventional rite. 

And in some societies in which there is no knowledge 
of the connection between sexual intercourse and re- 
production, kinship is none the less reckoned through 
the males — fatherhood being determined by conven- 
tional rites or by adoption. 

Children with us do not seem so valuable; for it is 
commonly regarded as a burden for a man to take care 
of a child that is not his own. 

A variety of relationships and attitudes as great as 
this within an organization or institution that presents 
as few possibilities for variation as the family suggests 
that the behavior of man within the family is the prod- 
uct of a number of chance factors, which have brought 
out all the responses of which his original nature is 
capable, rather than that his behavior has been de- 
* Westennarck, vol. It, 566-568* 
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tennined by a factor common to the wide range of 
variation. Certainly this variety cannot be taken as 
indicating that there is any great value in regarding 
the behavior of man within the family as rooted in his 
original nature; for to do so would make necessary 
the positing of “roots” of such contradictory natures 
as would make possible: The care of parents; the de- 
sertion of parents. High valuation placed on virginity 
and chastity; no valuation placed on it. Tenacious 
struggle to prolong life; desire to leave it before decay 
sets in, and so on. In other words, the variety seems to 
indicate that the possibilities for varied response in- 
herent in the situation are exhausted, and that original 
nature acts in all the ways that are possible for it to 
act, rather than as showing any decided preference for 
a definite expression. 

To root this great diversity in original nature is to 
load it with a mass of contradictory tendencies and 
impulses, without greatly aiding us in getting an un- 
derstanding of the behavior. For after we have so 
“rooted” them, we are left in complete darkness re- 
garding the conditions which brought about the ex- 
pression of one tendency or impulse rather than its 
opposite. This knowledge can be obtained only through 
a knowledge of the cultural situation in which the be- 
havior occurs, that is, through a knowledge of the 
factors that affect the “capacities” rather than through 
a knowledge of the “capacities” themselves. What- 
ever a man does we may be sure that he has the ca- 
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pacity to do. This, however, is seen to be quite un- 
illuminating in the effort to understand man’s domes- 
tic relations. 

It should be pointed out that in all this variety and 
diversity there can be discerned at least three common 
characteristics: (i) The need of companionship, (2) sex 
life, and (3) care of children. These characteristics 
may very well be regarded as rooted in original nature, 
for, as I have pointed out, the survival of the race is 
dependent on some care shown children, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that with the necessity there 
should go the tendency and disposition to take care 
of them. The same may be said regarding the neces- 
sity of sex life. When two necessary conditions of 
survival draw the sexes together, we may with a good 
deal of assurance expect that with this necessity there 
should go a disposition to crave the companionship of 
each other. Otherwise the race would inevitably dis- 
appear. Hence, the pleasure the sexes find in each 
other’s company. 

While we may, therefore, root with assurance these 
characters in human nature, yet the inadequacy of 
these characters to account for the family as we have 
it is seen in the wide diversity in the family organization, 
and in the fact that while these characters are pos- 
sessed by other gregarious animals, the family life of 
these animals is in many respects quite different from 
our own. But confining our attention to the human 
race. It is only by abstracting all differences found 
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in the behavior of man that we reach certain common 
characteristics, which may be rooted in original na- 
ture. It is not, however, common characteristics 
robbed of all that makes them real and concrete that 
we deal with in behavior. It is always behavior of a 
certain kind, a certain kind of companionship, a defi- 
nite regard for children, and so on, that we observe. 
When behavior is viewed in its concreteness, or as it 
occurs, the diversity assumes such proportions that we 
begin to entertain doubts regarding the existence of 
common characteristics that are supposed to largely 
determine and shape the behavior. We then recognize 
that the determinants of the behavior which interest 
us are many and variable. 

Thus the family, while answering the need of com- 
panionship, caimot be regarded as determined by this 
need, as is seen in the fact that it is only in recent 
times, and in certain countries, that there has existed 
the degree of intimate companionship between hus- 
band and wife we observe to-day. So true is this that 
even to-day in some societies it is a disgrace for a man 
to eat with his wife. Nor do husband and wife among 
these people occupy the same quarters. The need of 
companionship is satisfied by other means. 

The same may be said regarding the sex impulse or 
need. The family, though administering to this need, 
cannot be regarded as the result of sex need. It may 
as well be regarded as due to restrictions placed on 
sex life; for the satisfaction of sex needs does not neces- 
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sitate a family organization. Nor can this need when 
combined with jealousy account for the family, for 
among many people there seems to be a complete lack 
of jealousy in both husbands and wives. This latter 
fact would seem to throw doubt on the existence of 
jealousy as an innate character in human nature. In 
another connection it may be found that the satis- 
faction of the sex impulse takes so many forms, which 
bear such a striking correlation to the variable factors 
in the career of the individual, that we may be led 
to regard this impulse itself as due to the psychological 
development of the individual rather than as an innate 
character that unfolds itself regardless of the in- 
dividual’s experience. 

The foregoing criticism applies to the variations in 
the care of children. It is true that the mother’s care 
of her child may be regarded as determined by orig- 
inal nature. No doubt nature provides a mother with 
a love for her child as surely as it provides her with 
the organic changes that make the care of the infant 
possible. That these provisions of nature are inade- 
quate to account for the care taken of children, how- 
ever, is seen in the fact that infanticide is no rare oc- 
currence; while within the family the treatment ac- 
corded children varies so greatly that it is unprofitable 
to regard the behavior as determined by any one 
factor. 

In this there is a striking contrast with the uniform- 
ity of the treatment accorded by other animals to 
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their young. This is what we should expect, for man 
is not only influenced by his own experience, as are 
other animals, but perhaps even more profoundly by 
the experience of others. In other words, his behavior 
is largely determined by impressions from the group 
and varies with the ideals and knowledge of the group. 
The variation that is thus brought about in the care 
shown by the human mother to her young is clearly 
seen in the foregoing account of the various attitudes 
of parents toward their children. For example, one 
mother out of love for her dead child eats it. Yet 
there can be no doubt but that she with the same cul- 
tural setting that we have would look with horror upon 
such a practice. 

Both attitudes, then, may equally well be regarded 
as rooted in original nature. But with the rooting of 
such contradictory feelings in original nature, we be- 
gin to lose interest in what is rooted. What we wish to 
know is what is actualized. 

No one can deny that in a sense all the variations 
in social practices and behavior are rooted in original 
nature, for if original nature did not have the capacity 
to be affected so as to give rise to the observed behavior, 
the behavior could not exist. But to root in original 
nature the tendency to care for aged parents, to aban- 
don them, to bury them alive, to eat them is certainly 
not flluminating. The same may be said regarding the 
solicitude of the male in some societies to know that 
he is the father of the child he protects and the indif- 
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ference regarding tliis in others; and the tenacity with 
which the old in some societies ding to life, and the 
desire to abandon it in others. Variations or diver- 
sity of this sort exhaust the possibility for varied re- 
sponse. Certainly they cannot be regarded as deter- 
mined to any marked degree a factor common to aU. 
As far as the common factor of original nature is con- 
cerned, it throws as much light on one mode of be- 
havior as on another, since all must be rooted in it. 

This diversity, however, may be regarded as due to 
innate differences m original nature. If this were as- 
sumed, it would be no longer necessary to root all this 
diversity in the same original nature. Thus the orig- 
inal nature of each tribe or race would become much 
more definite, and consequently should throw greater 
light on the forces or factors underlying each social 
practice or custom. 

This is a popular method of explaining differences in 
culture. This is the method that accounts for culture 
in terms of race. Westermarck, who cites many of the 
facts which I have mentioned to show the diversity in 
the family, bases his interpretation of the differences 
between the moral ideas of the various peoples on this 
assumption. 

According to Westermarck, the moral ideas and 
judgments are ba^ed on the emotions. He takes this 
view because our feelings determine whether we judge 
an act moral or immoral. He is keenly aware that the 
moral judgments show great variation. To account 
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for this he postulates innate differences in the emotions, 
which are the bases of the feelings. Thus he writes: 

“While certain phenomena will almost of necessity 
arouse similar moral emotions in every mind which 
perceives them clearly, there are others with which 
the case is different. The emotional constitution does 
not present the same uniformity as the human mtel- 
lect.” In support of this thesis he points to differences 
in bravery and sympathy that seem to be innate.* 

The emphasis that he puts on custom as the deter- 
miner of the moral and the immoral he realizes is 
liable to cause the reader to regard custom as the basis 
of the moral and immoral rather than the emotions. 
In order that there be no mistake regarding his posi- 
tion he writes as follows: “It will be argued that by 
deriving the characteristics of moral indignation from 
its connection with custom we implicitly contradict 
our initial assumption that moral emotions lie at the 
bottom of all moral judgments. But it is not so. Cus- 
tom is a moral rule only on account of the indignation 
called forth by its transgression. In the ethical aspect 
it is nothing but a generalization of the emotional ten- 
dencies, applied to certain modes of conduct and 
transmitted from generation to generation. Public 
indignation lies at the bottom of it. In its capacity 
of a rule of duty, custom, mos, is derived from the emo- 
tion to which it gave its name.” f 

* Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
voL I, II. I 

^ Ibid., voh I, X2U 
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Here it is pointed out that the violation arouses 
moral indignation. This, however, is explained as due 
to the fact that custom is the result of the emotions 
aroused by certain activities. In other words, it is 
held that customs are moral guides and arouse the 
moral emotions because the activities connected with 
them arouse the emotions. It could thus be held 
that the variety of customs reflect innate differences 
between the various races. 

If, however, the various customs and moral ideas 
are the reflections of innate differences, then the moral 
ideas of each race should show great uniformity, and 
changes in the moral ideas of a race should be accom- 
panied by changes in the innate characters of the race. 
It should, therefore, follow that the moral evolution of 
the last one thousand years in Europe should be ac- 
companied by corresponding changes in the innate 
characters of the peoples concerned. There are not 
lacking defenders of this position. It finds an elabo- 
rate defense in the writings of Sutherland. 

According to Sutherland, the increase in conjugal 
sympathy, the increase in kindness, the growing re- 
spect for law and order are the results of biological 
modifications. 

“I had also written a chapter describing the mitiga- 
tion of criminal treatment, showing how radically dif- 
ferent must have been the nervous organization of the 
crowds of fopner days, who gathered in eager zeal to 
watch the. torture of men and women, from that of the 
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cultured lady or gentleman of our own time, who 
would shrink with horror from the thought of witness- 
ing a scene so agonizing, and would give a fortune 
rather than be compelled to take any part in what our 
ancestors undoubtedly enjoyed.” * 

“It is, I am convinced, an actual systemic change 
which has been the cause of the great development of 
sympathy in the past. A man fairly typical of the 
modern standard of sjmpathy would rather have a 
hand cut off than that any person should be killed by 
his fault. One of our ancestors a thousand years ago 
would without compunction have slaughtered thirty 
persons to save his hand. . . . The Roman emperor, 
Valentinian, had two bears whose cage was always 
kept near his bedroom, so that without trouble he 
could daily see them devour the limbs of men who had 
just been executed, thus losing before his meals noth- 
ing of an appetizing spectacle. Can we conceive that 
a modem emperor of Germany would feel anything 
but deep loathing and disgust in such a scene? Yet 
fully half the Roman emperors found more or less 
pleasure in the sight of mutilation and death. So 
greatly has the nerve susceptibility of the race been 
altered in the interval.” f 

Sutherland is convinced that this evolution will 
continue and that five hundred years more of progress 
at the present rate will see all marital problems solved. 
“The time will doubtless come,” he says, “when it will 

*voi.n,i. 
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be held a monstrous thing to keep in chains of bondage 
those who have ceased to love or respect each other, to 
compel to the daily contact of common housekeeping 
those who have come to despise each other. Then it 
will be open to such couples to separate as freely as 
they united; but when that time comes, scarce a couple 
will wish to separate; for if the world can only con- 
tinue for five centuries more that progress in conjugal 
sympathy which has characterized the last two cen- 
turies, marriage will naturally be indissoluble.” * 

A similar interpretation of variations in social be- 
havior is offered by Veblen in his Theory of the Leisure 
Class. Veblen’s concern is to give a biological inter- 
pretation of the fact that some men work and some do 
not. 

According to Veblen, at the dawn of human society 
all men worked on account of the scarcity of wealth. 
With improved methods of production a surplus of 
wealth was acquired. This made it possible for some 
men to survive who did not work. Since life possesses 
a tendency to realize aU possibilities, there came into 
existence a type of man in whom the predatory in- 
stinct usurped the place of the instinct of workmanship. 
Men of the predatory or emulative type, in whom the 
instinct of pugnacity is strong, compose the leisure 
class. Men in whom the instinct of workmanship re- 
tains its strength belong to the laboring classes. 

It is because of this biological difference between 

* IUd,j vol. I, 289. 
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men of the leisure class and men of the laboring class 
that the former take so much delight in games of 
chance and sports of all kinds, while the latter seem to 
care little for such diversions. Veblen does not fail 
to take into account the fact that occasionally men of 
the leisure class show a desire to work and to bear 
their part of the social burden. Such behavior as 
this he interprets as a case of sporadic reversion to 
the more primitive type. As the position of the lei- 
sure dass becomes more and more secure, the pugna- 
dous instinct will become less and less valuable, and 
we may, therefore, expect the frequency of the above 
reversions to increase. It is for this reason that such 
reversions occur more frequently in women than in 
men of the leisure dass.* 

The extravagancies of Veblen are equalled, if not 
excelled, by Trotter’s interpretation of the differences 
between the English and Germans. 

In spite of the dose kinship of the English to the 
Germans, and of the excellent account of the observed 
differences between the English and Germans in terms 
of social causes, Trotter feels that the differences must 
be reaUy a result of biological differences. In fact, he 
tells us that it is only by regarding the differences in 
this way that he is able to understand the inability of 
the English to understand the Germans. He accord- 
ingly reaches the condusion that there are innate dif- 
ferences between these peoples, in terms of which he 
* Introduction, p. 215-2171 338# 
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can account for the difference between their songs, 
their methods of attack, and their discipline. 

He is evidently afraid that no one will take him 
seriously. He, therefore, warns us that he is: “When 
I compare German society with the woH pack, and the 
feelings, desires, and impulses of the individual Ger- 
man with those of the wolf or dog, I am not intending 
to use a vague analogy, but to call attention to a real 
and gross identity. . . . The psychical necessity that 
makes the wolf brave in mass attack is the same that 
makes the German brave in mass attack; the psychical 
necessity that makes the dog submit to the whip of his 
master and profit by it makes the German soldier sub- 
mit to the whip of his officer and profit by it. The in- 
stinctive process which makes the dog among his fel- 
lows irritable, suspicious, ceremonious, sensitive about 
his honor, and immediately ready to fight for it is 
identical with the German and produces identical , ef- 
fects.” * 

Trotter seems to have returned from “the bracing 
atmosphere of the biological sciences” with the dis- 
covery of a new species, embracing wolves, dogs, and 
Germans. Such extravagancies may well be dismissed 
as due to the intoxicating effects of an overdose of 
patriotism. The adherents of race interpretation of 
culture are imfortunate in having champions who re- 
duce their position to an absurdity. We shall have no 
more to say regarding them. 

* Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War^ 191. 
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The more modest claims of champions of the view 
that differences in moral ideas, sentiments, customs, 
and i ns titutions are due to innate differences are also 
difficult to maintain. If differences in moral ideas are 
founded on differences in the emotions, regarded as 
innate characters, to what are we to attribute the 
change in moral ideas following changes in environ- 
ment? The high correlation between the customs of a 
community and the moral judgments of the individual 
invites us to regard the moral ideas as contributions 
of society. We are strongly inclined to accept this in- 
vitation when we observe the radical changes in one’s 
character following new contacts and changes in social 
position; for so great are the changes induced in this 
way that we hardly exaggerate this influence in sa3dng 
that the constancy of character itself is dependent 
upon a constancy in the environmental conditions af- 
fecting the individual. 

There is no need to suppose, then, that the moral 
evolution of the past two thousand years has been ac- 
companied by or caused by corresponding changes in 
the i n nate characters of the race. Indeed, we should 
have no hesitancy in sajing that if the conditions 
under which we live were reversed with the conditions 
under which people lived two thousand years ago, our 
moral ideas would be identical with those of people 
who lived two thousand years ago. If this be denied, 
the person making the denial is confronted with the 
difficulty of explaining the sudden change in attitude 
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of the Fijian of to-day and the Fijian of seventy years 
ago regarding cannibaKsm. Sutherland himself might 
well hesitate to hold that this change has been brought 
about by a change in the innate characters of the 
race. 

In the absence of proof of such changes in original 
nature during the past few thousand years, to say the 
least, and with the weight of opinion of biologists and 
anthropologists against such an assumption, we should 
look for the causes of the evolution of the moral ideas 
and of culture in other factors. These factors are not 
hard to find. The growth of culture, like the growth 
of invention, is cumulative. One bit of culture acts 
as a new stimulus to man, and thus brings about new 
growth. In an isolated group we should expect some 
slight changes in its culture. But in a group that has 
wide and intensive contacts with many other peoples 
the process is greatly accelerated. It also gathers mo- 
mentum from improved methods of intercommunica- 
tion within the group and by rendering available new 
sources of wealth. 

It is in terms of this sort that we are to account for 
the spectacular advance in Western Civilization, and 
the even more spectacular advance in the civilization 
of Japan. These changes were not due to innate 
modifications of the peoples concerned. They took 
place as the result of new conditions introducted into 
the environment, by increased knowledge, by contacts 
with other cultures, by making available new resources. 
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and by greater degree of intercommunication within 
the group. 

It is for this reason that we find backward com- 
munities within all racial groups. Communities of 
this sort are not necessarily composed of a degenerate 
stock. Their lack of progress and artistic and crea- 
tive fruitfulness may be due to lack of contacts; for as 
contact of mind with mind makes for mental develop- 
ment, so contact of culture with culture makes for 
cultural development. It is in light of this principle 
that we understand what brought about the Renais- 
sance. It is the same principle that enables us to ac- 
count for the backwardness of isolated groups.* Thus 
we see that even when we restrict original nature to 
the original nature of a single race or tribe, little light 
is thrown by it on the culture of the people. Customs 
and institutions change, but original nature remains 
the same. A knowledge, therefore, of original nature 
can teU us very little regarding the culture of a peo- 
ple. If this is true, then we cannot hope to explain 
cultural phenomena in terms of the innate characters 
of a group no matter how restricted we make the 
group or the cultural phenomena. 

The above truth can be made aU the more apparent 


* There is, of course, a certain draining ofi of young men and women 
from isolated groups. They seek a larger world. The bad effect of 
this on the group has by many been overrated. It is generally assumed 
that the superior leave. It is as often true that the superior establish 
themsdves as leaders, and thus have no desire to leave. Those who are 
unable to make satisfactory adjustments leave. 
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-through a consideration of the fact that when we know 
the institution, we cannot tell the psychological prin- 
ciples, or innate characters, that are supposed to un- 
derlie it. This may be clearly illustrated through a 
consideration of the various interpretations of the origin 
of religion. 

According to Spencer and Tylor, primitive man in 
his efforts to understand his dreams, faintings, and 
apoplexies regarded himself as having a “double.” If 
a person dreamed that he was in a far country, he ac- 
counted for the phenomenon as due to the fact that 
his “double” had taken a journey while he was asleep. 
The same sort of explanation was ^ven for fainting 
speUs, coma, and even death. In each case his “dou- 
ble” had left him. In death the “double” took per- 
manent leave of him, and became a spirit who helped 
or injured the Kving. The power attributed to these 
spirits constantly increased until they were finally re- 
garded as the rulers not only of men but of the powers 
of nature also. * 

Opposed to this animistic interpretation of the origin 
of reli^ous concepts, or belief in spirits, is^ the na- 
turistic interpretation. This view is championed by 
Max Muller. According to this view, it is nature that 
arouses in man the feeHngs of wonder ^d sublimity 
through its changes and the greatness of its power and 
forces. Nature is full of surprises for primitive man, 
and its changes must arouse within him feelmgs of 
* Spencer, Principles of Sodalogy, vol. I, i34 /• 
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feax, wonder, and even admiration, for it is 03ily through 
reducing natural phenomena to general laws that na- 
ture has come to assume the air of uniformity com- 
monly ascribed to it. For instance, the spontaneous 
generation of fire as the result of the friction of branches, 
or as the result of lightning, has an air of mystery. So 
has the ease of its extinction. Coming in such a mys- 
terious way, disappearing so easily, and yet withal so 
useful to man, it is well calculated to arouse in him 
feelings of wonder and awe. The same is true of the 
other works of nature. Its vastness arouses the feel- 
ings of infinitude. The grandeur of the mountains 
overwhelms him., and the beauty of the heavens im- 
presses upon him the emotion of the sublime. But na- 
ture has for him another side. Its mighty rivers and 
destructive tornadoes are terrors which cause him to 
feel insignificant and helpless — ^the puppet of a mighty 
power. 

The forces of nature, however, must become person- 
alized before they can become the object of cult. This 
is brought about as the inevitable consequence of the 
crudities of language. When it thunders, it is some- 
thing that thunders. This is soon converted in the 
absence of nicety of expression and scientific knowledge 
into some one that thunders. When the transition from 
the impersonal to the personal has taken place, there 
is provided aU that is necessary as the basis of re- 
ligion. Concepts thus acquired are later extended to 
the spirits of ancestors who are deified. But it must be 
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remembered that before the deification of ancestors 
can take place, the concept of deity is necessary. 
This concept arose, according to Miiller, in the above 
manner. * 

Durkheim, in his Elementary Forms oj the Religious 
Life,'\ gives an excellent statement of the above the- 
ories, only to reject them. After directing against 
them a destructive criticism, he advances his own the- 
ory of the origin of belief in spirits. His theory may 
well be regarded as a social interpretation of the re- 
ligious concepts. 

According to Spencer and Muller, the sacred results 
from a belief in spirits. According to Durkheim, the 
reverse is true. Spirits result from the sacred. The 
sacred itself results from the difference between the 
individual alone and the individual inspired and en- 
nobled by contact with his fellows. The concept of 
the sacred is born of the intensification of life that re- 
sults from contacts with one’s fellows. Society, the 
collective force of the group, exists in each individual, 
and as a result the individual feels a power or force 
greater and more noble than those that he holds to be 
purely his own, helping him to do noble and praise- 
worthy acts. To this power he attaches a veneration 
and reverence that distinguish it from the profane. 
How else is he to regard it save as of spiritual nature. 
Concepts having thus been brought to light, it is a 
mere matter of chance association what objects will be 

* Muller, ’Physical Religion. 1 44"S4- 
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regarded as sacred, or as the source of the superior 
power. Religion in this way is thus founded on a real- 
ity, and its permanence and influence are thus ac- 
counted for.* 

We have here three theories of the origin of religion-f 
Which one is correct, or whether all are correct, we 
caimot tell from a knowledge of original nature. As 
far as original nature is concerned, religion may have 
originated through either one of these processes. It 
is true that in speculations of this nature, psychological 
principles are valuable in ruling out improbable hy- 
potheses. But in this case the interpretations cannot 
be rejected through psychological considerations. To 
understand the origin of religion, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to know the facts, or the factors, that brought to 
light the religious emotions in man. This is a matter of 
history, and not of psychology; for whatever the find- 
ings may be, psychology wiU be under equal obligation 
to reconcile with them its principles. 

The practice of cannibalism affords another illustra- 
tion of cultural phenomena which cannot be accounted 
for in terms of psychological principles. In virtue of 
what psychological principle did the practice of can- 
nibalism originate? Or how shall we root it in orig- 
inal nature? Shall we regard it as a result of hunger? 
Or is it the result of belief in magic? Or is it the re- 
sult of hatred? Or of love? Here again knowledge of 

* Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 

t Marshall, Instinct and Reason, 206, 217, regards religion as the re- 
sult of an instinct of recent development 
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original nature fails to indicate from wliat root it 
sprang. It may be practised for any of the above rea- 
sons, and has been. The facts alone can tell what are 
the dete rmini ng causes in each case. Obviously, there 
can be little value in rooting it in ori^al nature. 
Here again the determining causes must be discovered 
in the factors that affect human nature rather than in 
original nature itself. 

The same is true regarding practically all customs 
and taboos. The custom may be the same in separate 
instances, and yet the reasons for it maybe quite differ- 
ent. Thus it may be observed that two tribes have a 
taboo against basket-making. But one cannot infer 
from this that the taboo is the result of the same psy- 
chological principles. In one case it may be due to 
the fact that lightning killed a man who undertook to 
make baskets. This event was taken as evidence of the 
disapproval of the spirits. Hence the taboo. In an- 
other tribe the taboo may have arisen because the art 
of basket-making was practised by a neighboring tribe 
that was regarded as inferior. To make baskets 
would therefore be a blow to the tribe’s self-esteem. 
Hence the taboo. 

If original nature is able to throw light on cultural 
phenomena, it should be able to throw considerable 
light on the division of labor between the sexes, for the 
marked physiological differences between the sexes 
should provide a clear-cut principle for such division 
of labor. Yet, according to Lowie, “this division is 
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largely conventional, i. e., in no way connected with 
the physiological characteristics of the sexes, as may 
often be proved by contrasting the regulations of dif- 
ferent and even neighboring tribes. Thus the Southern 
Bantu rigorously exclude women from their herds, 
while the Hottentot women regularly milk the cows.” 

“Each people has its traditional conceptions of 
masculine and feminine employment. ... A polyga- 
mous Thonga becomes a parasite supported by his 
gardener wives; a Kirgiz wife performs the household 
tasks, while her husband not only tends the herds but 
also supplies the fire-wood, tills the soil, and manufac- 
tures all household vessels — the Toda woman has 
hardly any duties besides pounding and sifting grain, 
cleaning the hut, and decorating clothing.” * 

Illustrations of this point need not be limited to re- 
mote and isolated peoples: the peasant women of Eu- 
rope are accustomed to work for which we employ 
only men. Even when we confine our observation to 
a single community we find that the work the women 
do depends largely on the economic well-being of their 
husbands. Some women whose husbands are poor 
work long hours at almost anything; while others 
whose husbands are well off spend a large part of their 
time in idleness. Yet we know, Veblen to the con- 
trary, that the activities of practically all these women 
could have been reversed if they had married different 
men. 

* Primitive Society ^ 74-76, 
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In spite of the many difficulties and inadequacies of 
psychological, or rather biological, interpretations of 
social behavior and cultural phenomena, the attempt 
to apply them is often made. In fact, some writers 
seem to feel that, however satisfactory their account 
may be in terms of social factors, they must give a 
biological account of social behavior. 

Thus, for example, if one is discussing the rise and 
fall in constructive and commercial enterprises, the 
explanation must be set in biological terms. A good 
illustration of this is found in an article by G. R. 
Davis in The American Journal of Sociology of 1920. 

According to Davis, every conspicuous advance in 
civilization is a consequence of “instinctive energies 
thrown into new channels by increasing mentality. 
Just what, in the primary sense, is responsible for 
the awakening powers is a baffling problem.” * In 
the same way he accoimts for the cessation of the con- 
structive activities. It does not serve his purpose to 
regard as sufficient an explanation in terms of natural 
obstacles, scarcity of resources, and barriers to further 
trade contacts. The real cause is the depression of 
the constructive instinct. The factors just referred to 
only served to bring about the depression of the in- 
stinct; as a consequence of this depression constructive 
activities decrease. Certainly an heroic attempt is 
here made to employ psychology in the interpretation 
of social behavior. Yet it is extremely doubtful if 

*213. 
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additional light is thrown on the situation by saying 
that certain factors depressed the instinct for con- 
struction, and that this in turn depressed constructive 
activities; for the factors that brought about the change 
are what interest us. We are willing to neglect the 
nexus between the two variables which seem to stand 
in relation of cause to effect. 

Perhaps, however, the instinct of construction means 
more to Davis than a nexus to connect stimulus and 
response. Perhaps he feels a necessity similar to that 
felt by Veblen, viz. : If men work, it must be in virtue 
of an instinct to work. If men engage in constructive 
enterprises, it must be due to a corresponding instinct. 
Yet why should these writers feel that activities re- 
quire corresponding instincts? 

Is work the result of an instinct? That work is the 
result of conditions under which one lives seems to be 
recognized by Veblen himself in accounting for the 
universality of work at the dawn of human society. 
Change the conditions and one’s attitude toward work 
undergoes a profound change. And instinct that is 
thus dependent for its expression on environmental 
conditions might well surrender its r 61 e as a motivator 
of activity; for the real motivator seems to be the total 
situation. That there is no need for an instinct of 
this sort becomes apparent through the consideration 
that work is always for the purpose of realizing some 
desire. 

We work, not because we have an instinct to work, 
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but because we live in a world that mates it necessary 
that we have purposes and mate provision for the 
future. Place man in a world in which all his future 
wants are provided for, there would be little wort. We 
wort because we live in a world in which wort is neces- 
sary. The attractiveness of the Garden of Eden lies 
to a great extent in the fact that there men lived in a 
world in which wort was unnecessary. Men in such a 
world would not work if the habits of those living in the 
tropics may be taten as sufficient evidence of what 
men in general would do in a world freed of the neces- 
sity of work. In the tropics little work is necessary 
and little work is done. 

There is no necessity of confining our illustrations 
to remote tribes. Great numbers of men in our own 
communities, provided with ample means, do no work. 
This class of men is not confined to the wealthy. Men 
of moderate means prefer to live on a small income 
rather than work for a larger one. Even laborers show 
this disposition. It is a common complaint in the 
South that high wages for cotton-picking makes it 
difficult to get the cotton picked, as this only affords 
the pickers a living for less work, and consequently 
they do less work. On the other hand, we have all 
observed many men of wealth hard at work. Are we 
to follow Veblen in regarding these men as cases of 
sporadic reversion to the primitive instinct? They 
can be much better accounted for in terms of the ideals 
and purposes that have been impressed on these indL 
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viduals than in ternas of a biological difference be- 
tween them and other men of wealth. 

We may safely assume then that men work, not be- 
cause of an innate urge to work, but because of neces- 
sity and of the ideals impressed on them. The neces- 
sities of men differ. What is a necessity to one man is 
gladly dispensed with by another, if he can save him- 
self from working. On the other hand, men who have 
no need to work and yet do work are animated by high 
and big purposes. They are ambitious to become great. 
It is for this reason that we find men in all classes hard 
at work. But work in no case should be regarded as 
due to an innate urge to work. When it is not due to 
necessity it is due rather to the dynamic character of 
purposes, ideals, and ambitions which have arisen in 
the individual as a result of his contacts and training. 

In denying that work is due to an innate urge to work 
and insisting that we work because we live in a world 
which makes work necessary, I do not wish to convey 
the impression that work is unpleasant. Much work 
is decidedly pleasant. It may be rendered so by the 
fact that the activity itself is pleasant, but more often, 
by the fact that we enjoy realizing our ideals and 
giving an expression to purposes we have long enter- 
tained. 

It is thus with the boy, full of energy as he is. When 
he runs eagerly on some errand, it is not because he 
is thus afforded a release to his instinct of work. It 
is more often due to his anticipation of some gift, or 
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the desire to win the approval and praise of his par- 
ent, or perhaps, in some instances, to please his 
parent. In the same way, when the adult works, it is 
not because of the instinct to work. It is in order to 
achieve certain ends and to be true to his ideals and 
values. To work under such conditions is pleasurable. 
To be prevented from working, and thus prevented 
from the realization of one’s ends and ideals, is de- 
cidedly unpleasant. For these reasons pleasure is ex- 
perienced in working, and pain in being prevented from 
working. 

In order to account for social behavior, or cultural 
phenomena, in terms of biological or innate characters, 
it is necessary that the innate character be foxmd wher- 
ever the cultural phenomena are. It is also necessary, 
if this explanation is to be of any value, that wherever 
there are foxmd cultural differences a corresponding 
difference in the innate characters of the people be 
discovered. Veblen recognizes the obviousness of this 
logic. Wherever men work there is the instinct of 
workmanship. Wherever men fail to work the in- 
stinct of workmanship is weak, and in its place there 
are predatory instincts. 

But in spite of the obviousness of this logic it is not 
always followed. For example, McDougall attempts to 
explain the warlike preparations of Europe as due to 
the instinct of pugnacity, thus accounting for a cul- 
tural development, confined, certainly in its most ag- 
gravated form, to one group, in terms of an instinct 
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that is supposed to be common to all groups of men. 
“In our own age,” says McDougall, “the same in- 
stinct {i. e., pugnacity) makes Europe an armed camp 
of twelve million soldiers.” * 

Evidently in giving this explanation he forgot the 
negative cases of America, China, and other unpre- 
pared peoples, or else he abandoned his conception of 
instinct as an innate urge or tendency common to aU 
members of a species. The negative cases referred to, 
and the fact that instincts are supposed to be com- 
mon to the species, should have shown him the worth- 
lessness of such an explanation, while the degree of 
America’s pugnacity when she was once aroused, after 
her long calm, suggests that this phenomenon should be 
regarded as due to a force generated by changed con- 
ditions instead of to the release of an innate force 
or instinct. 

It must be admitted, of course, that unless America 
and Europe were capable of warlike activities they 
would never indulge in these activities. But, on the 
other hand, we know that the capacity is actualized 
only under certain conditions. It remains dormant 
under others. Consequently, war cannot be interpreted 
in terms of a capacity which exists at all times whether 
there be war or peace. The capacity is merely a neces- 
sary condition. An adequate interpretation of war 
must be in terms of the variables, which determine 
whether the capacity shall be actualized or remain 
* Social Psychology f 281. 
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donnant. The capacity or the instinct of pugnacity 
cannot serve as an explanation, since it as a constant 
cannot be used to explain variables. 

In fairness to McDougall, however, it must be pointed 
out that he would hardly maintain, as I have heard a 
professor at Teachers College do, that the instinct of 
pugnacity is aroused and that we then go out to look for 
some one to fight. He could quite readily admit that 
the causes which lead to war are social. That is to say, 
owing to certain social developments we find ourselves 
in an unbearable situation. A readjustment becomes 
necessary. But then the question arises: Why under 
these conditions do we go to war? "Why not resort to 
arbitration? Or to debates as the Scholastics did? 
Or to a game of chance? These are possible methods 
of affecting a readjustment. The reason for pushing 
them aside is because we are pugnacious. 

This argument, however, falls beneath its own weight. 
As is pointed out, there are other methods of settling 
difficulties than by war. But war is only one of the 
forms the instinct of pugnacity may take, as is seen 
in the number of civil cases, the keeimess of business 
competition, rivalry in sports, and in the debates of 
the Scholastics referred to. Also there is in man, ac- 
cording to Veblen, a strong instinct of workmanship, 
and according to Trotter a strong instinct of gregari- 
ousness. Also it is apparent that man takes great de- 
light in games of chance. Why are the instincts of 
workmanship and gregariousness and the delight in 
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games of chance pushed aside in order that the in- 
stinct of pugnacity may be indulged? And why does 
pugnacity take the form of war rather than some other? 

Man is capable of all these responses and he indulges 
in first one and then the other. But we can never 
hope to explain why a particular one is indulged in 
terms of the capacities themselves. For the deter- 
miners we must look outside of original nature itself to 
the variable factors, which determine whether the ca- 
pacities shall remain dormant or be actualized. 

McDougaU offers an explanation of the recent growth 
of cities quite similar to his explanation of the warlike 
preparations in Europe. The cities have grown be- 
cause people on account of their strong gregarious in- 
stinct have been drawn into crowded centres. If the 
question should be asked why did not this instinct 
affect the growth of cities in the past in the same de- 
gree, McDougaU would reply: On account of custom, 
people had grown accustomed to living in rural com- 
munities, but now with certain changed conditions the 
old i ns tinct has been able to assert itself, and as a con- 
sequence people are flocking to the cities. 

This assertion of instinct is not regarded as due to 
a new force created in man on account of economic 
changes and new contacts. These latter factors have 
served only to break down custom, which had held in 
bondage the gregarious instinct: “Custom, the great 
controUer of individual impulses, being weakened, the 
deep-seated instincts, especially the gregarious instinct, 
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have found the opportunity to determine the choice of 
men.” 

It is this conception of desires and impulses as in- 
nate forces in the organism that social writers have in 
mind when they warn us against the inversion and 
thwarting of our instincts. It is this that is in mind 
when social evils are regarded as due to the repression 
of instinct, and when the natural expression of instinct 
is regarded as the panacea of all evils. 

Yet why should desires and impulses be regarded as 
pent-up forces in man imder all conditions? This 
conception Jimg quite aptly compares to the concep- 
tion of luminosity existing in the iron because when it 
is heated sufficiently it will glow. Such a view of our 
motives and impulses would seem to imply that we 
are unaffected by the environment in which we live, 
other than as an opportunity is given, now for the 
satisfaction of one desire and now for another. In- 
stead of regarding our desires and impulses in this 
static way, we should hold that our desires are bom of 
definite situations, and that with changes in our en- 
vironment there come into existence a world of new 
desires and impulses, which begin to show their influ- 
ence in social and cultural phenomena. 

That the conception of desires and impulses exist- 
ing as innate forces longing for a particular mode of 
expression is without value in explanations of institu- 
tions and customs should be apparent from a consider- 
ation of the great diversity m institutions and customs. 
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and the variety of likes and dislikes relative to the 
same object. It is for this reason that institutions and 
customs cannot be regarded as expressions of innate 
or pent-up forces inherited from generation to genera- 
tion. Indeed, the forces that we experience in behavior 
are more largely due to our institutions and customs 
than the reverse. 

As for the origin of our customs and institutions, we 
are in the dark. We cair no more explain their origin 
than the biologist can explain the origin of life. What 
we know is that we have institutions and customs 
which exert a profound influence on us, and that their 
changes follow upon new conditions introduced into 
their setting. It is useless to attempt to account for 
these changes in terms of an unknown entity that re- 
mains a constant in all culture. To do so is a strange 
reversal of method; for it consists largely in abandon- 
ing the known and variable factors as explanations for 
a factor that is not only a constant but which is only 
known as a sort of nexus between one known and an- 
other known. A nexus of this sort is quite unneces- 
sary, and throws no great light on cultural phenomena. 
Indeed, such a force is detrimental to the study of so- 
cial phenomena, for either it is rendered unnecessary 
by the adequacy of the explanation in terms of social 
causes, or if these causes are not adequate to account 
for the phenomenon the use of this force invites us to 
abandon further investigation by regarding the phe- 
nomenon as due to the operation of a hidden entity. 
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In the study of culture and social behavior the most 
that can be assigned to instincts or to original nature 
is to regard original nature as endovfing man with 
various capacities to be affected, and, above all, the 
capacity to be profoundly influenced by the environ- 
ment in which he is placed. If original nature is as- 
signed this r61e, the variety of social practices can be 
understood without difficulty. This variety, however, 
presents numerous difficulties if we regard the social 
behavior of man as rooted in or determined by his sup- 
ply of innate instincts or impulses. 

This conception of instincts is a relic of the discarded 
Faculty Psychology, which split the mind into various 
faculties in terms of which the activities of the indi- 
vidual were explained. The will, for instance, was sup- 
posed to exist independently of the intellect. Now we 
know that the mind is a unit in this respect. Our 
knowledge and our will are both largely products of 
our experience. Given a certain mass of experience and 
a certain setting, the individual will make certain cog- 
nitions, and at the time of making these cognitions 
will have certain impulses, or a will of a certain sort. 
Neither his cognition nor his impulse can be explained 
by reference to his original nature, for if his past ex- 
perience had been different, or if the needs and inter- 
est of the moment had been different, both bis cog- 
nition and impulse would have been different. 

Thus the peasant women of Europe wish to be 
scolded, slapped, and beaten. How different are thq 
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women in America or in higher European circles! 
Thus our old cling to life with terrible desperation, 
while the Fijian desires to be buried alive before his 
manhood is impaired! The roots of original nature 
throw little light on such diversity. Biology, or the 
psychology built of biology, can teU us Httle regarding 
cultural developments of this sort. The inadequacy 
of explanations in these terms has been clearly pointed 
out by Lowie: 

“AU that psychologists teU us of ethical feelings and 
the will leaves the problem before us untouched. Why 
this particular curious feeling developed, what place 
it occupies in mental life, the psychologist fails to ex- 
plain. We get simply general formulae about feeling 
and will that are equally applicable to the case of the 
man’s beating his wife, or to a boy’s resisting the temp- 
tations of a lollypop. . . . Psychology, thei^ fails 
throughout to supply us with the interpretation we 
want. It is as impotent to reduce to really interpre- 
tative psychological principles the subjective aspect 
of cultural phenomena as it is to explain the historical 
sequence of events.” * 

The justness of this criticism becomes apparent when 
we recall that the same objective behavior, such as, for 
example, cannibalism, religion, or the various taboos, 
may be due to diverse psychological principles. On 
the other hand, when we know the psychological atti- 
tude and the feelings underlying the treatment ac- 
* Culture and Ethnology, 15 . 
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corded a person, we have no way of knowing that the 
treatment will be the same. Thus, for example, the 
love for parents may be expressed by the tender care 
shown them, or by eating them, or by burying them 
alive.* 

Or the love of one parent may cause him to demand 
from his child exact obedience, or to imprison him in a 
temple; while love of another may cause him to grant 
every whim of the child. 

In the face of the profound influence of environ- 
mental conditions on the behavior of the individual, it 
would not have occurred to students to attempt to ex- 
plain the diversity of social behavior and of culture in 
terms of innate characters had it not been for the con- 
ception of instincts as creators of psychic tension, and 
as entities that are either being expressed in our insti- 
tutions or being thwarted by them, as can be seen in 
the fact that this is the assumption that is common to 
all the writers whom I have criticised. Indeed, it is 
around this assumption that the social philosophy of 
instinct has been built. 

Enough has been said to make it apparent that this 
philosophy has its roots deep in the psychology founded 
on the theory of evolution. This philosophy rests on 
the assumption that the individual, as a resxilt of 

* For a toucMng description of this last-named ceremony, see Wester- 
marck, voL I, 389. More significant, perhaps, than the treatment ac- 
corded the old are the expectations and desires of the old. Thus the 
old in certain cultures wish to live as long as possible and cling to life; 
in another culture they wish to die before they become senile. 
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phylogeny, brings ■with him into this world a mass of 
tendencies and ancestral memories which must leave 
their mark on the individual and influence in some 
way his beha-vior. It finds its basis in the treatment 
of instincts as creators of tension, or as innate forces, 
which crave for natural expression. It finds its basis 
in certain 'vitalistic conceptions which regard the de- 
velopment and beha'vior of the individual as watched 
over by a Vital Principle, which has in mind a definite 
end, that must be realized if the individual is to be 
spared the feeling of being thwarted from the realiza- 
* tion of his own preordained end or maximum develop- 
ment. It rests on the assumption that the indmdual 
is a self-sufficient being, who needs only to be freed 
from all restrictions and repressions m order to real- 
ize his greatest and highest development. 

In the foregoing I have been interested in criticising 
the use of this conception in ethics and m sociology. 
I have shown that this conception in ethics fails to 
point out the course to the moral life, and that its use 
in this science makes for certain undesirable and anti- 
social tendencies; and in sociology that it fails to give an 
interpretation of culture and social behavior. In the 
follo'wing chapter I wish to raise a more fundamental 
objection to this use of instinct, namely, that it is 
not only the use that is unwarranted but that the con- 
ception itself is unnecessary and raises a great many 
problems that we escape entirely if the behavior of an 
individual is regarded as determined by the relation he 
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sustains to Ms enviroimient^ rather than as due to 
forces, endowed with a sort of existence that makes 
them independent of the situation in wMch they 
are supposed to function. 
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CHAPTER V 
mSTINCT IN PSYCHOLOGY 

As can be seen from reference to Chapter 11, there is 
a general recognition that behavior must be inter- 
preted in terms of experience. The mistake, however, 
is often made of extending the field of experience be- 
yond the experience of the individual to include the 
experience of the species, or experience acquired in 
other incarnations, or perhaps it is made to embrace 
the wisdom of wonderful ancestors, or of God. Closely 
akin to this mistake is the tendency to regard the be- 
havior of an organism as due to a force or power sup- 
posed to exist outside of the situation in which it ap- 
pears or manifests itself. 

There is in Modern Psychology a strong desire to 
get beyond these primitive interpretations. This de- 
sire is the underlying cause of the present strong ten- 
dency toward behaviorism, which seeks to interpret the 
behavior of an organism frankly in terms of the con- 
ditions which give rise to the act, and on the basis of 
observed behavior to predict future behavior imder 
different conditions. This interpretation of behavior 
does not concern itself with underl3dng causes of be- 
havior or with the agencies which connect certain 
stimuli with certain responses. Indeed, it is the claim 

178 
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of many modem psychologists that speculations re- 
garding the nexus between certain conditions and cer- 
tain responses may well be abandoned and that a 
purely factual study of behavior may be attempted 
without reference to the usually assumed underlying 
forces. The task that these men have set for them- 
selves is so to correlate behavior with the variable 
determinants of behavior, and the behavior of one 
individual with the behavior of others, that the pre- 
diction and control of behavior shall become possible. 

Naturally, men who have set for themselves this task 
can have but little patience with the barren specula- 
tions regarding the motive forces back of behavior. 
These men rightly hold that just as we are content to 
explain the precipitation of a chemical from the solu- 
tion in terms of the antecedent conditions that brought 
about the precipitation, so we should be content to ex^ 
plain the behavior of an organism in terms of the an- 
tecedent conditions that brought about the response. 
C. Lloyd Morgan may be regarded as a champion of 
this position. He has stated the argument so clearly 
that it seem s well to quote him: 

“Now when one is dealing not with a crystal which 
is differentiated within a solution, but with a percspt 
which is differentiated within experience, I conceive 
that the same limitations should be imposed on scien- 
tific treatment. The metaphysician, no doubt, may 
explain it by reference to an underlying cause, the 
conscious ego, the agency of self-activity by which it 
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is produced; but the man of science can only explain 
it by reference to the antecedent and accompan 3 dng 
conditions in relation to the generalizations which have 
been found to hold good in such cases.” * 

It is this behavioristic interpretation of behavior 
that furnishes a sure basis for all measurements of in- 
telligence which no speculation regarding the nature 
of intelligence or of the intelligent principle can shake. 
It is true that doubt regarding the nature of intelli- 
gence, or what it is that makes intelligent behavior 
possible, may be entertained. There can be no doubt, 
however, that on the basis of the observed behavior of 
an individual under certain conditions his behavior 
under different conditions can with a good deal of 
assurance be predicted. This prediction is made possi- 
ble by correlating one act under one set of conditions 
with other acts under other conditions. On the basis 
of this correlation an intelligence rating is passed, 
which no speculation regarding the nature of intelli- 
gence can shake; for there is no question regarding the 
nature of intelligence. It is simply a matter of cor- 
relations between activities, and the person passing 
on the capacity of the subject is not puzzled with ques- 
tions regarding the nature of the agency in virtue of 
which the activity takes place. 

It is true that examinations of this nature reveal 
innate differences between different people. One in- 

* The Natural History of Experience in voL III, The British Journal 
of Psychology, 3, 
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dividual when subjected to one situation will respond 
in one way. Another individual subjected to the same 
conditions vrfU respond in a different way. This dif- 
ference may be due to an innate difference or to a dif- 
ference in training. The true cause must be deter- 
mined- But this does not involve a discussion regard- 
ing the nature of the agency in virtue of which the 
organism acts intelligently. It merely introduces an- 
other variable. As a consequence the prediction of 
future behavior is not based entirely on the behavior 
as obseiyed at any one time. It is necessary that the 
past experiences be taken into consideration. Thus we 
say, when an individual of a certain age, with a cer- 
tain mass of experience, acts in a certain way when 
confronted with a certain situation, he will respond or 
be able to respond in a certain way when he reaches a 
certain age. With another individual the prediction 
would be quite different. As a result of these observa- 
tions it is predicted that one boy wiU be able to follow 
successfully a certain profession, and that the other 
boy had better choose another. In neither judgment is 
there raised a question regarding the nature of in- 
telligence. It is frankly behavioristic. On the basis 
of observed acts future behavior is predicted. 

It should be pointed out that one of the values sup- 
posed to result from the use of instinct is its aid in mak- 
ing predictions. That is to say, it can be predicted of 
any human being that he will have certain interests, 
desires, etc. It is quite easy, however, to overrate 
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this value. This can be seen in the fact that when dif- 
ferences in behavior are pointed out between individ- 
uals under the same circumstances, the difference is in 
many cases regarded as due to differences between the 
instincts of the individuals in question. Behavior, 
then, is not interpreted in terms of common char- 
acters, and this is the usual way instincts are regarded, 
but in terms of innate characters which may or may 
not be the same that they are in other individuals. 

The position of those who hold that instinct is a 
valuable concept for prediction may be reduced to the 
dilemma; Either instincts are common traits found in 
aU members of a species, or they are not. If they are 
common, they can throw little light on the wide diver- 
sity of behavior relative to any instinct that may be 
selected. If they are not common, or if they are re- 
garded as varying in strength to such an extent that 
they can be used to account for differences in behavior, 
the only way we have of determining the strength of 
an instinct is by observing the behavior of individuals 
in various circumstances. After having determined 
the strength of the instinct in this way we can un- 
doubtedly make predictions. But in this case our pre- 
dictions are really based on our observations of be- 
havior instead of on the assumption of instincts. We 
are thus once more driven back to our behavioristic 
attitude. 

It is, however, extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to maintain this air of isolation from all speculations 
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regarding the underl3dng determinants of behavior. 
We are not content to say that this act results from 
these conditions. We wish to know “why” the or- 
ganism responds as it does to the conditions. *'Why” 
do children under certain conditions tease each other? 
“Why” do men under certain conditions fight? 
“Why” do they under other conditions flock to the 
dties? “Why” do they find certain kinds of activ- 
ities satisfying? 

Nor is this question limited to inquiries regarding 
specific activities. The fact that organisms are active 
seems to require an explanation. “Why” are organ- 
isms active? It seems that they should be inert, like 
rocks and stones. Yet they are intensely active. 
“Why ” or in virtue of what forces do organisms act ? 
Surely there must be deep underlying causes for this 
activity, which should be discovered. 

We should not be greatly surprised, therefore, that 
psychologists are unable to maintain their frankly be- 
havioristic attitude, or that this attitude should prove 
tmacceptable to a great number of psychologists. They 
are driven away from it by the necessity they feel of 
accounting for ‘'why” an organism responds as it 
does when confronted with certain conditions, and by 
the necessity many feel of accounting for the fact that 
organisms are active. In their efforts to answer these 
questions they have invoked the use of instinct in 
three different senses, which are supplementary to each 
other and which follow each other when the question 
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“why” is repeated. The more often the “why” is 
raised the further from behaviorism do we get. 

It is only a short step from behaviorism to say that 
the organism acts as it does on accoimt of its structure, 
or the fact that it is ready to act. We are a little 
further removed when we supplement this explanation 
of the “why” by saying that the act is due to an im- 
pulse inherited as a result of the adaptations of the 
species. And we are still further removed when we 
explain the ability of the species to make the adapta- 
tion by assuming the existence of certain vital forces. 
These are the three uses of instinct that are made to 
supplement behaviorism. How one use follows inevi- 
tably from another may be clearly seen through a 
consideration of these usages beginniug with instincts 
regarded as functional correlatives of structure, then 
as adaptations of the species, and then as forces in 
virtue of which the organisms made the adaptations. 

The conception of instincts as functional correla- 
tives of structure assumes that with the presence of an 
organ or of structure in a certain state there is the 
aptitude and tendency to use it in a certain way. This 
is the conception that furnishes the basis of Thorn- 
dike’s explanation of pleasure and pain in terms of 
readiness and unreadiness of neurones to act. This is 
the position that James vigorously champions. 

James furnishes us with a clear illustration of this 
interpretation of behavior in his explanation of the be- 
havior of the cat with reference to the rat. The cat. 
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we are told, is “so framed that when that particular 
running thing called a mouse appears in his field of 
vision he must pursue.”* Nervous systems, James 
goes on to say, are bundles of such action patterns 
which are as fated to respond as the sneezing mecha- 
nism when properly excited. 

The illustrations James uses to impress upon us the 
definiteness of mstinctive responses are admirably 
chosen. He is not unmindful, however, of the great 
variety of conflicting tendencies manifested by the 
same organism. To account for this he assumes that 
organisms possess contrary impulses to act on many 
classes of things, and that many impulses are tran- 
sient unless properly exercised at the opportune mo- 
ment.t 

The admission that the same organism may possess 
contrary impulses and the illustrations he uses to show 
that certain instincts are transient cast considerable 
doubt on the value of the conception of instincts as 
functional correlatives of structure; for if the same 
structure may act in opposite and various ways, struc- 
ture becomes a limiting factor of behavior, but not the 
determining one. If this is true, it becomes necessary 
for us to look to factors other than those of structure 
for the determinants of behavior. The illustrations of 
transitoriness, which James uses, will make this dear. 

A calf, James is informed, when dropped in the wilds 
of the mountains becomes as wild and as timid as a 

t Ibid., 398, 402. 


* Psychology, Briefer Course, 391. 
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deer unless caught during the first week after birth. 
If, however, calves are cared for by man from birth 
they are very docile and gentle. The same difference 
is to be found between the behavior of chicks cared 
for by man from the first and those that are cared for 
only after they are several days old. 

If chicks when first hatched are cared for by man 
they are very gentle and will follow him about. But 
if they are hooded for a few days, and unhooded when 
three or four days old in the presence of a man, they 
show the greatest terror and rim about wildly in the 
utmost fright.* 

How can such behavior be interpreted in terms of 
structure? The structure is presumably the same 
whether the calf is born in the farmyard or in the wilds 
of the mountains. Yet the behavior within a week 
after birth becomes radically different. 

The gentleness in one case certainly seems transient. 
It is this very fact that we find hard to reconcile with 
the view that instincts are functional correlatives of 
structure. In one case it is transient; in the other it 
is permanent; in both cases the structure is presum- 
ably the same. Yet if the behavior is due to a defi- 
nite instinct, regarded as the functional correlative 
of structure, we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
radical difference between the behavior of the two 
calves should demand a corresponding difference be- 
tween their structures. No one, however, would be 
willing to defend such a thesis. 

* Hid ., 400-401. 
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No wonder then, in view of the many r^ponses of a 
contradictory nature the same structure may make, 
it has been found necessary to supplement the con- 
ception of instinct as the functional correlative of 
structure. Organisms do not respond to certain stim- 
uli as they do merely because they have a certain 
structure; nor do they find pleasure in the response 
merely because their nervous systems are in a state of 
readiness. To understand fully why a certain situa- 
tion provokes a certain response or emotion, we must 
know the history of the species. 

When we know the history of the species, we then 
know “why” the structure responds in one way rather 
than another. It is by knowing that men formerly 
captured their wives that we can imderstand the 
roughness of lovers to-day. It is by knowing that 
men formerly lived in forest and caves that we under- 
stand that children should love to play hide-and-seek. 
It is by knowing that men had severe competition to 
overcome in the struggle for existence that we can un- 
derstand war to-day. It is by knowing that men for- 
merly found it necessary to hunt and kill that we can 
understand teasing, bullying, and other forms of 
cruelty that exist to-day. 

Thus explanations in terms of structure are supple- 
mented by the use of instinct regarded as adaptations 
or habits of the species! 

The prevalence of this use of instinct makes it im- 
perative that we examine it closely. In what way can 
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instinct regarded as impulses that arose as a result of 
past conditions be used as an interpretation of present 
behavior? 

Unless psychology is to abandon its hope of inter- 
preting behavior in terms of causes that are acting 
here and now, it should be apparent that appeals of 
the above sort to phylogeny are quite worthless. This 
may be dearly shown through a simple considera- 
tion: Either the behavior in question is the result of 
similar conditions that aroused it in the ancestors, or 
it is not. If the behavior is due to the same conditions 
in both cases, obviously there is no need to make an 
appeal to phylogeny, since the conditions which excited 
the behavior in phylogeny may be regarded as amply 
suffident to arouse it in ontogeny. That is to say, 
living organisms react to the same situation in the 
same way and for the same reason that their ancestors 
did. Hence, the ancestors’ responses may well be 
neglected. 

On the other hand, if the response is aroused by a 
diffetent situation, or if the behavior is not the same, 
it is obvious that we cannot explain the present be- 
havior in terms of the different behavior of our ances- 
try, caused by different stimuli from those that now 
act on us. If explanations of this sort were allowed, 
there would be no limit to the range of their applica- 
tion. Soon we would be explaining the fact that men 
now build sky-scrapers by the fact that their ancestors 
went hunting ! 
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This may seem absurd. Yet the sublimation here 
involved is no greater than that assumed by Thorndike 
in the use he makes of the hunting activities of our an- 
cestors to account for teasing of children to-day. In 
the one case there is an economic drive co mm on to 
both; in the other cruelty is involved. But the process 
of this change is entirely ignored. What are the fac- 
tors that have brought about such a transformation 
in a highly qualitative drive like the hunting instinct 
that it now expresses itself in the teasing of children? 
In the one case the activity is undertaken to secure 
food; in the other there is the malicious dpare to an- 
noy, or to win recognition, or simply to win notice. 
Factors which are able to bring about this transforma- 
tion may with a good deal of confidence be trusted as 
amply sufficient to account for the behavior without 
recourse to the ancestors’ experience. 

As obvious as it should seem that the behavior of 
living organisms cannot be interpreted in terms of 
conditions which confronted their ancestors, or in 
terms of the adaptations of their ancestors, there is the 
general hope that many seemingly “irrational” re- 
sponses can be “rationalized” when viewed in the light 
of the experience of the species. The futihty of ef- 
forts of this sort, however, should be apparent from 
the above considerations. If the behavior occurred in 
phylogeny as “rational” adaptations to certain con- 
ditions, these adaptations cannot be used to account 
for the “irrational” responses to different situations. 
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On the other hand, if the “irrational” responses did 
occur in phylogeny, then the same question may be 
asked regarding their occurrence that are asked re- 
garding the behavior to-day. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to suppose that we shall find it easier to answer 
these questions when raised regarding the behavior of 
organisms that lived in the remote past than when 
raised regarding the behavior of living organisms. In 
both cases the hope is to interpret the behavior in 
the light of the needs and setting of the agent, for we 
should take it as axiomatic that the only conditions 
which can be used to interpret the behavior of an or- 
ganism are the conditions that affect the organism. 
When once this is realized we shall no longer be bur- 
dened with explanations of behavior in terms of im- 
pulses acquired by our ancestors. 

The worthlessness of explanations in these terms 
may be shown in another way. If our behavior is to 
be regarded as due to the adaptations of our ancestry 
to the conditions that existed in the remote past, how 
is the behavior of our ancestors to be explained? Was 
the past a wonderful age which possessed such an 
efficiency that during it organisms acquired impulses 
and emotions? And is the present so devoid of ef- 
ficiency that acting causes can serve only to arouse the 
contributions of the past? Whence the superior ef- 
ficiency of the past? * 

* For criticism of tendency to assign superior efi&ciency to the past see, 
Woodbridge’s article on Evolution, 
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For the wonderful ancestors imagined by primitive 
man the modern has substituted a period of wonderful 
efficiency ! Organisms that lived in the remote past 
are no longer regarded as more wonderful than the 
living. But they lived in a wonderful age when im- 
pulses, emotions, and other characters which come to 
us as innate were to be acquired. 

Unless we are to assume that the past possessed this 
superior efficiency, there can be no advantage in re- 
garding the behavior of living organisms as due to the 
adaptations of the species. If our impulses arose as 
the result of the adaptations of the species, organisms 
must at one time have acted without them. If or- 
ganisms in the past could act without them there is 
no reason to suppose that they are necessary for ac- 
tivity to-day. On the other hand, if instincts resulted 
from the adaptations of organisms in the past, we 
should look to the present adaptations of organisms 
for the existing instincts. 

When this is done we are again confronted with the 
problem of activity. We can no longer explain the 
activity of living organism by saying they act because 
their ancestors did; for the activity of ancestors requires 
an explanation. In virtue of what did organisms act 
before the present instincts had been evolved? In the 
effort to answer this question the use of instinct, the 
third degree removed from the attitude of behaviorism, 
is invoked. Instincts are no longer regarded as simply 
adaptations of the species. They are the fundamental 
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forces that underlie all Ufe, and it is due to these forces 
that organisms are active. This is the conception that 
McDougaU employs when he regards instincts as “dif- 
ferentiations of the Elan Vital” and as “obscure direc- 
tive forces” that watch over the development of the 
individual, in order to direct him and the group to 
certain ends. 

There is little need of entering into a discussion of 
this use of instinct. Vitalism is generally discredited; 
— and rightly so, for granting that the vitalist can point 
to certain phenomena that cannot be adequately ex- 
plained by science, in as far as they are explained, they 
are explained in terms other than those of vitalism, 
which can serve at most only as a label of our igno- 
rance. One has no difficulty in showing this. 

In what way, for instance, can the tortuous course 
of development found in many species be illuminated 
by the conception of a vital principle, or Man Vital, 
watching over and directing behavior? For example, 
how can the reversed adaptations of the existing leather- 
back turtles be accounted for in terms of a vital prin- 
ciple? Formerly these marine animals were land- 
turtles with a firm bony carapace. Later they became 
sea-turtles and lost their armature. Still later they 
returned to land and developed a bony armature 
quite distinct in design from their former one. Later 
yet they returned to the sea, lost their armature, and 
acquired their present leathery covering, on account of 
which they are known as “leatherbacks.” Similar 
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reversed adaptations found to have taken place in the 
kangaroos present difficulties as great.* 

Of what use is an Elm Vital in accounting for adap- 
tations of this order? Or what further light than that 
afforded by mechanical principles can be thrown on 
the phenomena? Certainly little is added by saying 
that they are caused by the workings of a vital prin- 
ciple. What we wish is an explanation in terms that 
will enable us to control and predict the processes. 
Obviously our control is not helped by the assumption 
of a vital principle or an “obscure directive power ” 
which directs development according to some iatemal 
principle. For whatever takes place may equally well 
be attributed to the influence of some hidden force. 

On the other hand, the relation of the course or end 
of development to the known factors in the situation 
invites us to explain the development in terms of 
known causes; for what does take place, and the end 
that is reached, bears such a striking correlation to 
variable factors in the situation that we may well hold 
that the end is determined by these rather than by a 
hidden force. As a consequence, it seems that we 
would do well to neglect the “obscure directive power” 
or any other vital principle, and look for the deter- 
minants of development and adaptations in the fac- 
tors that are not only known but can be controlled. 

The same criticism applies to the force of the Elan 
Vital in virtue of which it is supposed that organisms 
* Osbom, Origin and Evolution of Life, 201, 242. 
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act. For it should be remembered that even such a 
force must be made definite and concrete in actual 
situations before it can be effective. Whenever we 
experience a force it is due to a certain structural 
situation or relation. The equilibrium of certain re- 
lations is destroyed, and there are brought into ex- 
istence forces. We experience no forces other than 
those brought into existence in this way. Outside of 
such forces there are no forces to affect us, and these 
forces bear such a striking correlation to the variable 
factors in the situation that it becomes futile to view 
them as “differentiations of tlie Elan Vital.” They 
are more satisfactorily and profitably accounted for as 
generated in the situation and as products or aspects 
of the total situation than as forces giving rise, or de- 
siring to give rise, to the situation in which they are 
experienced. 

We reach the same conclusion if we try to follow the 
lead of the “differentiations of the Elan Vital.” We 
may assume that they control and determine develop- 
ment, but we can never tell from this just what the 
course of development will be. For the lead and con- 
trol of these “directive powers” are such that they 
seem always to follow the lead of environmental con- 
ditions, and this to such an extent that we are totally 
in the dark regarding the end the “obscure directive 
power” has in mind. The ends are many, but what- 
ever end is reached is the end as far as we can teU that 
the vital principle had in mind. It is for this reason 
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that we find ourselves unable to follow its lead and to 
know whether it is expressing itself in the develop- 
mental process, or whether it is being repressed. Hence, 
it may well be neglected in an account of behavior. 

Vitalism in the above form is generally discredited. 
It survives, however, in a slightly different one. It is 
no longer held that the development of the individual 
or species is determined and directed by a force ex- 
ternal to the organism. The guide has been assigned 
an abode within the cell. The cell is supposed to con- 
tain in majestic isolation the determinants of its de- 
velopment — development being regarded as deter- 
mined not by the give-and-take relations the organism 
sustains to its environment, but by certain physiolog- 
ical units or characters within the ceU. 

According to this view, development becomes a mere 
unfolding of what was already determined by the 
nature of the germ. The conception is essentially 
vitalistic throughout, for, as Child says,* when we con- 
sider the problems connected with the orderly unfold- 
ing of innate characters, we realize that something 
very near akin to a vital principle is necessary to direct 
the process. Indeed, there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference between this conception and the more out-and- 
out forms of vitalism. The same objections apply to 
both. In one case, no matter what profound changes 
may be brought about in development they are re- 
garded as due to the guidance of the Vital Principle. 

* CMldj Indmdmliiy in Organisms^ 22. 
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In the other case, no matter what profound changes 
may occur they are regarded as due to the unfolding 
of an innate character in the germ. In neither case 
are we able to prove or disprove the interpretation. 
Hence, both are subject to the very serious objection 
of explaining behavior in terms of inscrutables in a 
way that does not provide us with the means of check- 
ing up the interpretation or with the means of control- 
ling or predicting the course of development. 

The reversed adaptations of the “leatherbacks” and 
the equally tortuous course of the evolution of the 
existing tree kangaroos have been referred to in order 
to show the impossibility of accounting for the course 
of evolution in terms of a “directive agency.” But 
these reversed adaptations should serve equally well 
to make apparent the impossibility of accounting for 
the development of a species in terms of an internal 
perfecting tendency or predetermination of the hered- 
ity-chromatin. Adaptations of this sort can be made 
intelligible only by viewing them as a result of the 
activities called forth by changed conditions. The 
course of development is to be regarded as determined 
by the give-and-take relations of the organism to its 
environment. This is the explanation Osborn ad- 
vances.* 

If one finds it hard to regard development in this 
way and finds it necessary to faU back on the view 
that what the individual is must have been potentially 
* Osbom, Origin and Evolution of Life^ 243“243* 
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contained in the germ, he must admit the germs must 
have contained also a mass of other potentialities, 
which would have been actualized if conditions had 
been favorable. He is then faced with the problem 
of explaining what brought about the actualization of 
certain potentialities, and with the further problem of 
explaining what it is that converts poteniialUies into 
actualities. In answering these problems he must ad- 
mit that development is not an unfolding of innate 
characters, but a process of acquisition or addition; 
for it must be recognized that potentialities can become 
actual only by the addition of something. The in- 
definite and potential can become definite and actual 
only by additions. Hence, the adult structure can in 
no sense be regarded as contained in the germ or as 
due to an unfolding of the germ. Developmeiit always 
implies additions. Hence, at most, the character of 
the germ can only set limitations to development, but 
it caimot be rightly regarded as determining the course 
of development. 

The common attempt to root aU that the individual 
becomes or does in the germ has been severely criti- 
cised by C. M. Child. Attempts of this sort, he rightly 
charges, merely change the terms of the problem with- 
out attempting to solve it. Of what use, he asks, are 
such theories in accounting for the facts of reproduc- 
tion and regeneration as discovered by him among the 
Tuhularia, Corytnorphia, and the Earenactis? As a 
result of his observations on the processes of reproduc- 
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tion and regeneration in these organisms, Child reaches 
the conclusion that the processes and courses of de- 
velopment are largely determined by external condi- 
tions. Variations in the external conditions produce 
variations in the organic forms. Hence, the develop- 
ment that actually takes place is only one of the many 
possibilities contained in the germ. This he illustrates 
by reference to the changes in the head development 
in the Planaria induced by variations in the external 
conditions. Thus he writes; 

“The head of the Planaria will serve to illustrate 
the point. I have shown that a series of different 
forms of head occurs in reconstruction, ranging from the 
normal to the headless condition. These different 
forms represent various degrees of inhibitions and they 
result, not only from the inhibitory influences of other 
parts, but can be produced experimentally by a great 
variety of conditions. In a lot of similar pieces from 
animals of similar physiological condition a decrease 
in head frequency or a shift toward the headless con- 
dition can be induced by low temperature, narcotics, 
carbon dioxide, etc., although in certain cases, as we 
have seen, the results are complicated by the meta- 
bolic relations between the head-forming regions and 
other parts of the piece. On the other hand, con- 
ditions that accelerate metabolism, such as high 
temperature or increase in motor activity, increase the 
head frequency or shift it toward the normal end of 
the series. We cannot believe that differences in tern- 
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perature or motor activity alter the fundamental 
“organization” in the head-forming regions, but it is 
a fact that such conditions according to their degree 
may determine any or all of various kinds of head be- 
tween the normal and headless extremes.* 

Other facts regarding development and regeneration 
could be cited from Child’s work to show that the 
course of these processes is the result of the relations 
of the organism to its environment. This should not 
be regarded as an attempt to minimize the importance 
of heredity, for the conditions that produce one result 
in one kind of an organism will produce a different re- 
sult in another. The point that is to be emphasized 
is that various results can be gotten from the same 
germ by altering the conditions under which it devel- 
ops, and that the results bear such a relation to the 
environmental factors that they had best be inter- 
preted in terms of these factors rather than in terms 
of determinants placed in the cell in such quantities 
as to serve to account for whatever development may 
take place; for since no matter what takes place may 
be regarded equally well as determined by the germ, 
obviously no light can be thrown on what does take 
place by reference merely to the innate character of 
the germ, or by regarding the adult as contained po- 
tentially in the germ. 

Such a position may be taken as a denial of the im- 
portance of heredity. In reality, however, it is not, 

* IndiMudity in Organisms, 184 , 
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though it does serve to correct mistaken ideas regard- 
ing the r61e of heredity. The facts connected with 
heredity and development, when rightly understood, 
lend the strongest possible support to the thesis that 
the behavior of an organism is determined by the re- 
lation of the organism to the environment, that is, by 
the selective influence of the environment on the mass 
of possibilities presented by the organism. A con- 
sideration of the facts regarding development and 
adaptation will make this apparent. 

The moment in the life of each of us when the ovum 
and the spermatazoon united, and thus gave rise to 
that being whom we call ourselves, was one of in- 
finite importance to us. Then and there we came into 
existence as a being of definite structure with char- 
acteristic responses to presented stimuli. At that mo- 
ment we were our heredity. Our heredity and our- 
sdves were one.* As human beings we had those char- 
acters that are common to human beings at that stage. 
As offsprings of our parents we combined in one the 
streams of protoplasm represented by them. In ad- 
dition to this the particular ovum and spermatazoon 
which produced us had an individuality of their own, 
which has exerted a powerful influence in determin- 
ing our individual traits of character and physiology. 
At the moment when we and our heredity were one, 
all our possibilities for action and reaction were, in a 
sense, fixed. We can never get beyond the limits 
* See Thomson, Heredity, 1 - 7 , 
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there set. More than this, it was determined by our 
heredity that if we develop at all we must develop 
along somewhat definite lines, with an inevitable ex- 
pression of characters that were unrevealed in the 
germ. 

It is good that these facts are generally recognized. 
No doubt in time this knowledge will lead to the pro- 
duction of a race far superior to any that has yet lived. 
The importance that is being placed on heredity is not 
misplaced. But our emphasis on this should not cause 
us to neglect other factors that form as integral a 
part of the adult as the heredity, nor should we re- 
gard the original ceU as containing in majestic isola- 
tion the determinants of our future. It is true that the 
initial structure of an organism plays an important 
part in the subsequent structures and activities, yet 
it should be borne in mind that the activity of the 
initial structure is determined in the same way that 
the activities of all other organic structures are deter- 
mined. It furnishes no exception to the rule that be- 
havior is determined by the selective influence of en- 
vironment on the mass of possible acts presented by 
structures. Placed in one environment, it will respond 
in one way. Placed in another environment, it will re- 
spond in a different way. More important yet, it 
should be recognized that however it acts, the act per- 
manently affects the organism, and that as a conse- 
quence the organism after the first moment is always 
a product of its iuitial structure and its past experi- 
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ences. For this reason it is quite possible that the 
infant at birth may be abnormal as the result of ab- 
normal factors in its environment as well as on account 
of an abnormal heredity. 

The rOle of the hereditary factors may profitably be 
regarded in this way: At the first moment, the struc- 
ture of an organism is its heredity. The organism, in 
virtue of the fact that it is an organism, is active, but 
the form of its activity, which is one of the many possi- 
ble acts it performs, is the result of the stimuli that 
happen to be presented. Its activities are always reac- 
tions. Hence, its behavior is the result of its structure 
in relation to its environment. Changes in either af- 
fect the result.* The organism always faces multiple 
possibilities of development and activity in the sense 
that its development would be different were different 
stimuli presented. To get abnormal development, it 
is only necessary to introduce abnormal factors in the 
environment. 

The influence of abnormal factors is generally rec- 
ognized. If abnormal factors are introduced into the 
environment and an abnormal product results, we do 
not hesitate to regard the abnormality as due to the 

* Conklin is so impressed with the contributions of the environment 
or the importance of the acquisitions of the organism that he says: 
“Each of us may say with XJlysses: ‘I am a part of all that I have met/ 
So great is the power of the environment that it may outweigh inheri- 
tance* * . . Of course no sort of environment can do more than to bring 
out the hereditary possibilities, but, on the other hand, the possibilities 
must remain latent and xmdeveloped unless they are stimulated into 
activity by the environment/’ {Emdity and Environment, 456.) 
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abnormal factors in the environment. It is the normal 
factors in the environment that are not duly recog- 
nized. Yet we should remember that the iofluence of 
environment is not diminished by reason of the fact 
that the environment is the normal one. It is in rec- 
ognition of this that Osborn writes: 

“In the course of a normal physicochemical envi- 
ronment, a normal life environment, and of normal 
selection and competition, an organism will tend more 
or less closely to reproduce its normal ancestral char- 
acters. But a new and abnormal psychochemical 
intruder, either into the environment, the developing 
individual, the heredity-chromatin, or the life en- 
vironment may produce a new and abnormal visible 
character type. This quadruple nature of the physico- 
chemical energies directed upon each and every char- 
acter is tetrakinetic in the sense that it represents four 
complexes of energy; it is tetraplastic in the sense 
that it moulds the bodily development from four com- 
plexes of courses. This law largely underlies what we 
call variation of types.” * 

It is hard for us to regard development in this way. 
Our thought is so under the influence of conceptions 
of the potential that we find it difficult to refrain from 
regarding the adult as contained in the germ. The 
complex, we are inclined to hold, must exist in its ele- 
ments. A concrete case of development will help us 
to get over our metaphysical difficulties regarding the 
creation of the new and novel. 

* Origin and Evolution of Life, 147 . 
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The development of wings by aphids, referred to in 
the last chapter, will serve as an excellent illustration. 
Morgan has found, it is to be recalled, that when he 
raises aphids on the heavy salts of magnesia and sugar 
they become winged. When raised on other sub- 
stances they remain wingless. The question at once 
arises: What is the relation of the wings to the hered- 
ity of the aphids? Certainly it must be admitted 
that the germ-cells of aphids are capable, when treated 
in a certain way, of giving rise to creatures with wings. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that if the usual diet of 
aphids had been the salt of magnesia and sugar, we 
would have regarded the cells as containing definite 
determinants for wings. Or if it had been the usual 
thing for some aphids to be so reared, and others dif- 
ferently, it is probable that Mendelian characters in 
the proper proportion would have been posited in the 
cells to account for the number of winged and wingless 
forms. So prone are we to regard development as a 
mere unfolding. 

Such interpretations, however, are seen to be quite 
inapplicable, for here we have possibilities and ca- 
pacities of quite diflierent sorts in the same germ-plasm. 
Which possibility or capacity is realized depends on 
the environmental conditions. As Morgan says: 
“Here we have an excellent example of how a given 
germ-plasm produces one result in a given environ- 
ment and in another environment a different one 
without intermediate forms. The change from wing- 
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less apHds to winged aphids is far greater than most 
mutational changes that we know, yet it must involve 
a different change because the result is reversible, 
while a mutation having once taken place is relatively 
irreversible.” f 

In a process of this sort there is no need to regard 
structures or activities as “preformed” in the original 
cell. They arise as the result of the development of 
the organism, and this development, instead of being 
regarded as the unfolding of innate characters, or as 
determined by a directive power either in or out side 
of the germ, is seen to be determined by the action of 
external factors on the possibilities of development 
contained in the germ. 

In spite of observations of this nature it is difficult 
for us to regard development in this way. If wings 
arise, it seems to us that they must have existed in a 
latent form in the cell. Or if we make a certain re- 
sponse, we seem to think that the response is due to a 
“preformed bond” existing from the beginning of the 
career of the individual. Yet the difficulty of imder- 
standing how structure, bonds, interests, and impulse 
arise as a result of the activities seems small when 
compared with the difficulty of understanding how 
these could have been “preformed” in the ceO. How 
pha.11 we conceive the existence of bonds, structural 
determinants, and impulses that become manifest only 
after a long course of development? Shall we dismiss 
t T. H. Morgan, Physkd Bads of S»ediiiy, aio. 
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with Bonnett these difficulties as simply difficulties 
of the imagination ? And shall we hold with him that 
the germ contains in miniature the adult, development 
being simply a process of rendering visible the invisible? 

It is the difficulty of understanding how the new and 
novel can arise, or how genuine development can take 
place, that makes it hard for us to get a true conception 
of the relation of the adult to the germ. It is this diffi- 
culty that causes us to read back all that the adult is 
into the germ. That is to say, when we see what the 
man is, and recognize that he is connected to the ovum 
by a continuous process of development, we are apt 
to read back all that he is into the cell; we neglect the 
fact that there has been development, that new struc- 
tures, desires, and emotions have arisen in the course of 
the development in the shape of positive additions; all 
of which might have been very different if the develop- 
ment had taken place under different conditions. 

If the problem is viewed phylogenetically, it seems 
absurd to place in the unicellular organism all the 
forms of life that have appeared. For who will con- 
tend that the unicellular forms of life from which, per- 
haps, all other forms have evolved, contained the 
higher? We recognize that the eye, for example, is a 
positive addition, which arose in the course of de- 
velopment, and that with it organisms had opened to 
them a world of new tendencies, activities, and im- 
pulses. The same is true regarding the origin of the 
hrs-Wt It began somewhere on the evolutionary course, 
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and "with it the psychic life of the organisms possessing 
it became immeasurably enriched. We have no diffi- 
culty, then, in recognizing the creation of the new in 
the phylogenetic development of the species. We 
should have no greater difficulty in understanding 
that in the development of the individual there is 
also a creation of the new; for the same process takes 
place in ontogeny that took place in phylogeny, and 
there is no greater absurdity in reading back all fonns 
of life into unicellular organisms than there is in re- 
garding the adult as contained in any way in the imi- 
cellular organism to which he is connected. 

We must, therefore, recognize once for all that de- 
vdopment is a process of acquisition; that “bonds,” 
impulses, and emotions arise out of definite situations. 
These are the results of development, rather than de- 
velopment being an outgrowth of certain mnate char- 
acters. At the most the cell can contain only poten- 
tialities, that is to say, various possibilities which may 
become actualized if properly treated. What actually 
develops is the result of the environmental conditions 
and the multitude of reactions and interactions that 
are inaugurated as a result of the contacts of the or- 
ganism. 

This should be apparent, for it is the nature of the 
potential to be indefinite and unformed. Its essence is 
lack of determinateness. In so far as it is determinate 
it is not potential; it is actual. Yet the emphasis that 
is put on the potential, when development is discussed, 
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would seem to indicate that it is regarded as a forma- 
tive principle. The question does not seem to be raised 
regarding the ability of the indefinite and unformed to 
act as a determinative and formative factor. This 
whole usage of potentiality might well be dismissed; 
for it consists largely in inviting our attention to one 
aspect or factor, an essential one, no doubt, and in in- 
viting us to ignore all the rest, likewise essential, 
through telling us that the selected factor contains 
potentially the organism in question. 

This discussion of potentiality and development was 
rendered necessary in order that we might clear up 
certain misconceptions Regarding the relation of the 
innate characters of man to the man as we see him, 
and to culture m general. It should be clear from the 
foregoing discussion that development is, above all 
things, a process of real creation of the new and the 
novel, and that the course of development of an or- 
ganism is determined by the play of environmental 
conditions on the potentialities of the organism. The 
organism constantly acquires. What it acquires must 
be determined largely by what is given it to acquire. 
In this process there is little occasion to make use of 
innate characters or detenninants, for these are more 
of the nature of blank forms which serve equally 
well to accoimt for whatever occurs than deter- 
miners of a particular course. The true determiners 
are the factors that actualize the particular capacities 
that happened to be actualized rather than others. 
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With adequate knowledge of the variable factors which 
affect the organism we should have no great difficulty 
in recognizing the real determiners of development 
without the assumption of hypothetical and hidden 
entities in the cell. 

The same sort of determinants are operative in the 
postnatal career of organisms. The course of de- 
velopment, the interests, emotions, and impulses of 
the individual are determined in the same way that 
the development of the embryo was determined. There- 
fore, instead of looking for the determinants of the 
adult’s career in certain supposedly innate characters, 
instincts, impulses, or dispositions, we should look for 
the determinants in the conditions which affect him 
and make him the particular man he is rather than one 
of a hundred others. 

This view of development and of the relation of the 
adult to heredity forms the underlying assumption of 
the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. It is the 
assumption of this science that mental disorders are 
the results of the experiences of the individual, rather 
than to certain innate characters. In making this as- 
stnnp|ion there is no intention ontlie part of the psycho- 
analysts to deny that there are individual differences, 
for they are well aware that the same objective facts 
will not give rise to disease in all. What they inrist on 
is that the disease is the result of certain painful ex- 
periences. For this to be true it is not necessary that 
the same objective facts should ^ve rise to disease in 
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all men. Without the painful experience, however, 
disease would not occur. 

It is necessary that psychoanalysts make this as- 
sumption, for if mental disorders were the results of 
innate characters making for degeneracy, there would be 
little opportunity of relieving the disorder by the intro- 
duction of new psychic factors. If, however, mental 
disorders are due to certain experiences of the pa- 
tient, they can be relieved by the introduction of new 
psychic characters or outlooks, which cause the patient 
to regard the “painful experiences” differently. It is 
this that the psychoanalyst wishes to do, and his suc- 
cess is largely due to his ability to do this. For, 
obviously, procedure of this sort would be quite in- 
effective if the disease were due to innate characters 
in the heredity-chromatin. 

Through the emphasis of the psychoanalyst on the 
importance of appropriate nurture in bringing on dis- 
ease, as well as by emphasizing the fact that by with- 
holding it disease can be prevented, psychoanalysts 
have provided us with a true method of accounting for 
behavior psychologically, instead of barren specula- 
tions regarding capacities and other innate characters 
which may or may not be actualized. That is to say, 
admitting that innate differences are to be found 
between individuals, and recognizing that the same 
objective facts of experience may affect different in- 
dividuals differently, the behavior, however, that oc- 
curs is in every case the result of actualized capacities, 
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which are actualized only as a result of the experiences 
of the individual. Hence, what the psychologist 
should seek to know are the conditions that actualize 
or that make effective capacities in order that they may 
explain behavior in these terms rather than in terms of 
innate characters, which would have remained latent 
but for the actualizing conditions. 

Support for this view of behavior can be found 
through a consideration of sex behavior. For even sex 
behavior caimot be regarded as the unfolding or ex- 
pression of an innate urge seeking a particular mode 
of expression, as can be abundantly seen from a con- 
sideration of sexual aberrations. 

For example, it has been found that passenger- 
pigeons ordinarily will not mate with ring-doves. 
Yet, if they are hatched by ring-doves, they will not 
only mate with ring-doves but will actually refuse to 
mate with pigeons. This difference in behavior can- 
not be regarded as due to innate differences between 
the pigeons that mate with pigeons and those that 
mate with ring-doves. The difference is dearly due to 
differences in their early experiences, or their psy- 
chological development. 

This truth may be further illustrated by a consid- 
eration of pigeons with reference to sex preferences. 
For instance, if male pigeons are raised with males 
only, they, at mating season, are attracted to the males, 
but they treat them as females. On the other hand, if 
a malp. is raised with females only, he will act toward 
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the males at mating season as the fehaales do. Here 
it is again obvious that innate tendencies throw little 
light on the behavior; for in these cases we have be- 
havior that is quite different, and yet the innate char- 
acters are presumably the same. Nor is light thrown 
on this behavior by regarding it as due to the passing 
away of certain transient instincts and to the awaken- 
ing of others. Such speculations are qxiite unneces- 
sary, for the behavior is more intelligibly accounted 
for in terms of the known and observed experiences 
of the agents. 

Sex aberrations in man may be used to illustrate the 
sanie truth. The impressive fact that comes out in a 
study of the psychology of sex is that normal sex be- 
havior and interest are as much a product of normal 
and favorable conditions as abnormal and objectionable 
sex behavior is the result of unfortunate and abnormal 
sex experiences.* 

As a result of a shock the sex life of an individual 
may be permanently colored and rendered pathologi- 
cal. As a result of the absence of proper stimuli the 
individuaTmay never feel the full strength of the sex 
urge. As a result of early environment the male may 
never be able to exercise the full initiative and aggres- 
siveness commonly ascribed to the male. As a result 
of an unfortunate love affair a person of heterosexual 
tendencies may become a homosexualist. 

To be sure, there must be a favorable soil for these 
* Ellis, H., Psychology of Sex^ 
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experiences to effect such changes. But the important 
thing to consider here is that the deviation in the sex 
behavior from the normal, in the above instances at 
least, is the result of certain accidental experiences of 
the individual. 

That the sex interest and behavior of an individual 
should be regarded in this way becomes apparent from 
a consideration of a certain practice among the Eski- 
mos and the prevelance of homosexualism among the 
Spartans. It is the custom among the Eskimos to rear 
effeminate boys with the girls and women. 

As a result of their companionship and training they 
come to possess to such an extent the attitude of wo- 
men toward men that they are sold as “wives” to 
wealthy men in the tribe. The prevalence of homo- 
sexualism in Sparta likewise was beyond doubt brought 
about by the social conditions and educational prac- 
tices in Sparta, rather than by the possession of innate 
characters that distinguished the Spartans from other 
peoples.* 

However much one may be inclined to criticise this 
interpretation of homosexualism, it is apparent that 
the various manifestations of sex behavior cannot be 
regarded as due to different innate tendencies in the 
organism. It is equally as apparent that what takes 
place is the result of certain tendencies that are de- 
veloped in the career of the individual, and that the 

* Westennarck, Oripn and Desdopmeni of the Moral Ideas, vol. H, 
457 - 47 °- 
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tendencies and impulses vary with the experiences and 
psychological development of the individual. 

By one determined to regard behavior as an expres- 
sion of instinct the above facts may be regarded as sim- 
ply indicating that in one case one instinct is aroused, 
and that in another case another is aroused. But what 
a galaxy of opposing instincts there must then be! 
What is the nature of their existence? They seem to 
serve merely as connections between certain stimuli 
and certain responses. Yet they are regarded as ex- 
isting apart from these situations. A connection with 
nothing connected 1 

There is no wonder, then, that Jung has been led to 
abandon the conception of a multiplicity of instincts 
for other than descriptive purposes.* The idea of an 
instinct being latent he ridicules as similar to the con- 
ception of luminosity existing in nuce m iron because 
when it is heated sufficiently it will glow. For the con- 
ception of a multiplicity of instincts he substitutes the 
conception of an imdifferentiated libido, or Ur-In- 
stinct, which manifests itself in all possible ways, and 
which becomes definite only in the course of the 
individual’s development. But even the libido, he 
warns us, is nothing real, but simply a convenient con- 
cept in terms of which the various interests and en- 
ergies of the organism may be expressed, f 

If this conception, which Jung finds helpful in his 
work as a psychoanalyist, is a true one, it follows that 

* Theory of Psy chi’- Analysis, t Ibid.f 28, 40. 
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the psychic energies arise in the course of the develop- 
ment of the individual, and that apart from these 
there are no psychic forces. Unexpressed energies 
denote only possibilities that are no more real tba-n the 
luminosity of a cold piece of iron. Impulses or in- 
stincts that are latent are but convenient terms to in- 
dicate activities of which the organism is capable. 

An analysis of the behavior of calves and chicks as 
described by James will serve to show the advantage 
of regarding impulses and tendencies as arising as a 
result of the psychological development of the organ- 
ism. 

The fact that calves and chicks are gentle if cared 
for by man from the beginning, and wild if left alone 
for a few days, it is to be remembered, James inter- 
prets as due to an instinct to be gentle which disap- 
pears if not stimulated at the proper time, and in its 
place there arise the opposite tendencies of fear and 
flight. This assumption of definite instincts can be 
shown to be quite uimecessary, as an examination of 
the calf’s behavior will show. 

At birth the calf possessed, we are told, an instinct 
to be gentle. This instinct persists if the calf is cared 
for by man, and the result is the formation of gentle 
habits. On the other hand, if it is not cared for by 
man, this instinct dies and in its place there arises the 
instinct to fear man. If, however, at some future day 
the calf is caught and by kind treatment is made gen- 
tle, we must assume that the instinct to be gentle is 
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born again. In this case the dead is brought to life. 
Now if dead instincts can be resurrected in this way 
by a change in environmental conditions, we should 
be very careful to exhaust the possibilities of account- 
ing for the behavior of an organism in terms of its 
adaptations before making an appeal to supposedly 
innate characters or tendencies. For it should seem 
that the conditions that bring to life a dead instinct 
may, with a good deal of assurance, be regarded as 
amply sufficient to account for the behavior in the 
first place without the assumption of a definite impulse. 

The behavior of the calf becomes quite simple when 
it is interpreted in the light of its own adaptations. 
There is no need to suppose that the calf at birth pos- 
sessed a specific tendency to be gentle. All that is 
necessary is to assume that the calf is an adaptative 
mechanism, which is affected by its experience. At 
birth the calf is capable of manifesting fear under 
proper stimulation. The attention of the farmer, 
however, does not excite it. It accordingly adjusts 
itself to the care of the farmer. The habit of depen- 
dence is thus instilled in the calf and becomes an 
integral part of its motivating disposition. 

The same process takes place if the calf is bom in 
the wilds of the mountains. The calf at birth has the 
same capacities and tendencies that it would have had 
had it been born in the farmyard. If, however, it 
survives in the wilds of the mountains it must adjust 
itself as best it can to its environment. This adapta- 
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tion becomes, like the other, a part of its motivating 
disposition, and whatever tends to break the habits 
thus formed arouses in it an emotional disturbance 
and the impulse of fear. 

The process is the same in both cases. The differ- 
ence in behavior is not due to any structural differences 
that may be discovered, or to the fading away of in- 
stincts. The difference is due to the fact that the 
psychological development of the' calf in one is 
different from what it is in the other. In the one case 
it adapts itself to the attentions of man; in the other it 
adapts itself to the wilds of the mountains. 

The strength of habits and the difficulty of breaking 
them need not be regarded as lending support to 
James’s thesis. The facts can be accounted fot 
equally weU without the assumption of spedfic in- 
stincts which are transient unless exercised. The 
strength of habits can be accounted for more simply 
by assuming that the past adaptations of the organism 
become an integral part of its motivating disposition. 
Hence, whatever tends to destroy habits arouses an 
emotional opposition, since it is a part of personality 
that is being destroyed. Before adaptations have 
given rise to habits, adjustments of an organism are 
made without the emotional set which results from 
the acquisition of impulses and emotions. Thus it is 
very easy to impress upon the very young a wide vari- 
ety of emotions and impulses. Subsequent impressions 
must, however, encoimter the emotional set that has 
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been acquired, as well as the purely physical modifica- 
tions of habits or structure. Hence, the emotional 
resistance which novel experiences provoke and the 
difficulty of instilling new habits in one whose char- 
acter has been formed. 

This process takes place in all development. One of 
the very best illustrations of it is afforded in the ac- 
count Jennings gives of the development of definite 
impulses or preferences in the lower organisms. Ac- 
cording to Jennings, when certain lower organisms are 
subjected to certain stimuli they tend to respond m all 
the ways that they can respond until they find a 
satisfying response. They show no impulse of a defi- 
nite sort or preference for a particular line of activity. 
They respond as they are able to respond. 

If, however, the stimulus is again presented within 
a certain interval, the lower organism will tend to re- 
spond in the way previously found satisfying. As a 
result of its past experience there has been born a 
definite impulse or decided preference for a particular 
response. And we may imagine that should anything 
tend to prevent the organism from responding in the 
favored way, there would be aroused all the emotional 
opposition a simple organism is capable of.* 

We need not limit our illustrations, however, to 
lower animals. Nowhere do we find a better illustra- 
tion of the fact that impulses and emotions are the 
products of experience than in the mental development 
* Behamor of the Lower Organisms, 283-313, 
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of man. The fact that man has a limited number of 
emotions should not mislead us. Man is a finite being 
and his modes of reaction are limited. No doubt, 
therefore, it is possible to class any emotional re- 
sponse he may make under one of a few heads. But 
this is quite different from regarding the response as 
due to an “emotion” imder which the particular act 
or response is classed. 

To do so would be to close our eyes to the facts. It 
is as a result always of very definite situations that 
emotions are born. They are merely one aspect of 
our activities determined by the situation in .which 
they occur. Having come into existence in this way, 
they, like all activities, leave their mark on the in- 
dividual and influence his future responses. More 
than the other organisms we have considered, man 
possesses, in virtue of the plasticity of his structure, 
the capacity for a great diversity of interests, prefer- 
ences, or drives. These may be grouped into a few 
classes, but what drive or emotion man experiences is 
determined by the conditions to which he has been or 
is being subjected. In other words, they are products 
of his psychological development. 

The influence, then, of our experience and training 
is quite similar to the influence of experience on the 
behavior and preferences of the other organisms that 
we have considered. It is as a result of our adaptations 
that we acquire preferences or emotional sets. It 
thus becomes easy for us to understand that in spite 
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of the great variety of attitudes and moral ideas that 
may be impressed on us, the ones that are impressed 
on us deeply color our ideas of morality and are clung 
to tenaciously. As Boas says: “We cannot remodel, 
without serious emotional resistance, any of the fun- 
damental lines of thought and action, which are de- 
termined by our early education, and which form the 
subconscious basis of all our activities. This is evinced 
by the attitude of civilized communities toward re- 
ligion, politics, art, and the fundamental concepts of 
science.” * tt is also true, as he says, that any mode 
of behavior that does not conform to the customs of 
the group, that is, to the adaptations and habits that 
have been impressed on us, arouses within us unpleas- 
ant emotions. 

When preferences, emotional sets, or drives to con- 
duct are thus viewed we should have no difficulty in 
understanding the ineffectiveness of logic to bring 
about changes in our preferences or to appreciably 
influence our conduct. Our activities leave their mark 
on our motivating disposition. These effects cannot be 
destroyed merely by logic. Like all that exists, they 
ding to existence tenadously. Only another activity 
of a different kind, which generates an opposing pref- 
erence, can replace them, and even then there is a 
certain feeling of deprivation as if something has gone 
out of our lives, as essentially there has. And at times 
there is a longing for the return of the old and tried, 
* Mind of Primitive Man, 240 . 
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even though the new may have been found more satis- 
factory, for the new has not yet become as deeply a 
part of our personality as the old. 

It is true that this does not apply to the individual 
in whom the scientific tradition has become strong. 
In individuals of this sort there is an experimental at- 
titude, which has itself become a value. This attitude 
makes for a fairer evaluation of acts. This disposition 
is no doubt due in a large degree to the value attached 
to science. “Science” comes to be a name, which 
causes at once a presumption in favor of what is 
called “scientific,” and the new, if it bears this label, 
tends to find ready acceptance, since it is thus sub- 
sumed under an old value or attitude. There is thus a 
bond between the new and the old which enables 
the old to assimilate easily the new. 

Our emotional attitudes, therefore, cannot be re- 
garded as expressions of innate characters. They 
vary with the situations in which the organism has 
been placed. Given certain situations, the organism 
will possess certain emotional sets, preferences, or 
drives. Given other conditions, the same organism 
would have possessed different drives. These drives 
should be regarded as genuine acquisitions of the in- 
dividual. Something more than time was needed to 
render actual what was already potential in the germ. 
There have been positive additions, for, as has been 
pointed out, it is only by these that the potential or the 
indefinite can become actual and definite. 
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This process of acquisition is generally admitted in 
so far as intellectual interests, knowledge, moral ideas, 
and many desires are concerned. If, for example, we 
were to arrange on a line the mental content of an 
adult beginning with instincts, emotions, impulses, 
dispositions, aesthetic appreciations, moral ideas, knowl- 
edge, on up to intellectual interests, there would 
be agreement that the upper end of the line is de- 
termined and acquired in the development of the in- 
dividual. Yet why should the acquisitions be limited 
to the upper end? The individual as we see him is 
constantly making acquisitions as a result of his ac- 
tivities and the situations in which he is placed. The 
questions naturally arise: At what stage in the indi- 
vidual’s career did he begin to make acquisitions? 
Did he begin only after the instincts and impulses 
came into existence? And do these latter have an 
existence irrespective of the experience of the indi- 
vidual? 

That many writers would have us except the in- 
stincts and impulses from this process of acquisition 
has already been shown. Not only is this true, but 
they hold that it is only for the innate impulses and 
tendencies, or for the instincts, that activities are in- 
augurated, and that however varied one’s activities 
may be they are simply elaborations of means to 
achieve instinctive ends. In accordance with this 
position it is held that the instincts are necessary to 
provide the motive power necessary for activity. 
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Hence, instincts and impulses cannot be regarded as 
acquisitions, for it is only in virtue of these that the 
organism is active and able to make acquisitions. 

The conception of instincts and emotions as innate 
characters, which determine our activities, is a very 
arbitrary assumption and one which goes counter to all 
the facts of development and adaptation we have con- 
sidered. For it has been shown that the development 
and activity of an organism are determined by its in- 
itial structure, its experience, physiological condition, 
and the presented stimuli. There is no room in such 
explanations for instincts regarded as determiners of 
activity. Instincts are not to be regarded as deter- 
miners of behavior but simply as names for character- 
izing certain activities; at the same time it should 
be recognized that emotions are not determiners but 
simply accompaniments of activity. 

This view of behavior is gaining adherents among 
educators. On what do the Problem and Project 
methods rest? Is one concerned in the application of 
these methods with arousing definite instincts? Far 
from it. They rest on a purely mechanical assumption 
of interest. Perplex the mind with problem. Its ten- 
sion is increased. It must find some outlet. And far 
from touching some hidden source of energy, the en- 
ergy is created by the presentation and realization of 
the problem. The energy that thus comes into exist- 
ence is used to carry out the various projects. It is 
the same with all mental energy. Stimuli do not 
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simply unlock stores of energy. Nor is there a store 
of energy or impulses in the organism seeking to find 
expression in various outlets. The energy or impulse 
comes into existence when there is a certain situation 
in the same way that iron glows when treated in a 
certain way, or that a certain explosive force comes 
into existence when the various elements composing 
nitroglycerine are combined in a certain way and then 
set off. It would be a mistake to regard the explosive 
force as existing in the nitrogen, carbon, and other 
elements. It exists only in the combination, and then 
only when the combination is treated in a certain 
way. 

When instincts and emotions are so regarded we have 
no difficulty in understanding that they are acquisi- 
tions determined by the experience of the individual. 
As long as they are regarded, however, zs forces mani- 
festing themselves in the activity, difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in regarding them as acquired, or in accoimt- 
ing for their existence by any means. If we would 
only recognize that an instinctive response is simply 
a response determined, like all responses, by the na- 
ture of the organism and the stimulus, we would see 
that there is no class of activities to be separated from 
other activities as being due to an Instinct. In the 
same way if we would only recognize that emotions 
are always coimected with definite activities and ob- 
jects, which have arisen, or have been experienced, in 
the course of the individual’s career, much of the dif- 
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ficulty we have regarding the nature and origm of the 
emotions would be removed. It is when we look upon 
emotions as existing apart as innate characters in the 
organism, which need only to be excited in order for 
them to reveal themselves, that we experience diffi- 
culty m accounting for them. Regarded as the color 
or tone of activities, their origin becomes clear. We 
see them arise naturally as a result of the activities of 
the organism. 

Consequently, if as an adult we find ourselves in 
the possession of certain impulses, we should not re- 
gard them as the expression of an instinct which ex- 
isted prior to the expression of the emotion or impulse; 
we should regard them rather as products of our past 
training and of the habits that have been impressed on 
us. That is to say, what we had to begin with was an 
organism of a certain structure, which responded in 
characteristic ways to the stimuli which happened to 
affect it. The responses at every stage were deter- 
mined by the structure, physiological condition, experi- 
ence of the organism, and by the confronting stimuli. 
The responses which we make may be viewed in two 
ways. They have a motor aspect and a psychical as- 
pect. The psychical aspect is the way our activity 
appears to us as conscious and evaluating organisms. 
They are then what may be called the affections. 
Some of these affections are pleasant, some are un- 
pleasant. All leave their mark, and as a consequence 
we come in time to be negatively adapted to the ex- 
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citing stimuli, or to react to them with a strong emo- 
tional set, either of pleasure or pain. Habits, both 
motor and emotional, are thus formed as a result of 
activities. 

We should let no difficulty regarding the fact of 
activity prevent us from viewing behavior in this way. 
Organisms are by nature active. Active organisms are 
the data with which we deal. What we wish to know 
are the conditions that bring about particular activ- 
ities. These we have found to be the variable factors 
in the environment and in the organism. As for the 
force that makes activity possible, we may without 
hesitation state that whatever destroys the equilibrium 
in the tension between the environment and the or- 
ganism produces a readjustment or an act. If we should 
wish to call the response of an organism instinctive, there 
is no objection. Indeed, this may be of value to call 
attention to the fact that aU members of a species, 
other things being equal, will tend to respond in the 
same way to the same stimuli. But we should be care- 
ful to understand exactly what is meant, and thus 
avoid hypostasizing purely descriptive terms into 
forces manifesting themselves in the activities. If we 
do not avoid this we may be sure that we shall be 
puzzled regarding the origin of our hypostasizations. 

The universality of acts characterized as instinc- 
tive need not be regarded as an objection to this 
point of view. It is not necessary that an activity be 
an expression of an innate force in order that it be uni- 
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versa!.'' Under any view of behavior it is natural to 
suppose that there should be a great niunber of ac- 
tivities common to all members of the same species, 
possessing as they do structures so nearly alike and 
subjected as they are to practically the same needs 
and conditions of living. If organisms act as they do 
on account of their structure, physiological condition, 
experience, and the confronting situation, we should 
naturally expect great similarity in their behavior. 

It was formerly held that the universality of the 
religious emotions indicated that they were innate. 
There is felt no longer a need of accounting for their 
supposed universality in this way. They are seen to be 
emotions and attitudes that are born as the result of 
contact with one’s fellows. It is for this reason that 
we can understand that as the contacts change the 
emotions undergo a constant modification and change. 
The same is found to be true regarding the moral emo- 
tions and ideas. They are born as the result of the 
experience of the individual. They should not be re- 
garded as less real for not being innate, but the fact 
that they thus come into existence makes intelligible 
the profound growth of the moral emotions and the 
evolution of religions. 

If the moral emotions were innate, and tine only 
were necessary for their unfolding, it would be hard to 
understand their dynamic character and the effect of 
environment on them. It is because they result from 
the contacts of the individual and from his activities 
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that they have a dynamic aspect, and constantly re- 
flect the nature of the environment from which they 
spring. It is because they are acquired, that is, born 
of the relations of the individual to his environment, 
that we can understand the great variety of moral 
emotions within the same race, and understand that 
the moral ideas of the individual conform very closely 
to those of the group in which he is reared. 

Culture itself is d3Tiamic for the same reason. If 
our culture were but the unfolding of innate char- 
acters, or an expression of them, it would necessarily 
be static. Yet culture is highly dynamic, and it is 
dynamic because as a result of the interaction of ex- 
isting ideas, and of the individual with his environ- 
ment, new impulses, desires, inspirations, enthusi- 
asms, and motives are bom, which express themselves 
in new cultural outlets. Thus appreciations are born. 
Thus also ideas of right and wrong, the various senti- 
ments and religious enthusiasms are born. 

To recognize this truth one need but make a com- 
parison of the political ideals of Germany in 1914 and 
her ideals of to-day. Even more illuminating is a 
comparison of the religious emotions of the Christian 
and non-Christian Fijian; new experiences have 
brought into existence new ideals, sentiments, and 
impulses. It is for this reason that it has been held 
with a great deal of plausibility that stability of char- 
acter depends on stability of environment. This is 
made apparent during every war. In such emergencies 
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the virtues of peace disappear and in their place a 
world of new and formerly abhorred virtues arise* 

It is due to the fact that we are constantly acquir- 
ing new emotions, impulses, and dispositions as a re- 
sult of our activities, or from influences which sur- 
round us, that we can understand adaptation. Adap- 
tation is not due to the fact that innate characters are 
modified in a certain way by the environment. Modi- 
fication of what innate character arouses in us rever- 
ence for the cross? The emotion that attends that 
reverence is an emotion that is bom as the result of 
social contacts, and is no more a modification of an 
innate character than water is a modification of oxy- 
gen. Oxygen when subjected to certain contacts gives 
rise to water. Human beings when subjected to cer- 
tain contacts manifest a reverence for certain objects. 
Just as in the case of water something is added to 
oxygen, so in the case of the religious emotions some- 
thing positive is added, which prevents us from regard- 
ing the emotion as simply the actuaHzation of a latent 
emotion. 

There is no need of sa3dng that unless man were 
capable of being so affected as to give rise to the re- 

* The influence of behavior on mind is expressed in more general terms 
by Professor Dewey, According to him: “What we call *mind' means 
essentially the working of certain beliefs and desires; and that these in 
the concrete — ^in the only sense in which mind may be said to exist — are 
functions of associated behavior, varjdng with the structure and opera- 
tion of the social groups. A certain kind of associated behavior or 
joint life . . , has an unexpected by-product — ^the formation of those 
peculiar acquired dispositions, sets, attitudes which are termed mind.” 
{Psychological Review^ 1917, 272.) 
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ligious feelings lie could not experience them. The 
same is true regarding all modifications and changes 
wherever found. Unl^s the marble were capable of 
being affected in certain ways, we could not have the 
beautiful work of art. Unless the materials in the build- 
ing had been capable of being affected in certain ways, 
we could not have the house. Unless the acorn were 
capable of being affected in certain ways, we could not 
have the oak, and so on. Wherever there is change the 
various elements that constitute the final product 
must be capable of being affected so as to give rise to 
it. But it would be quite absurd to regard the final 
product as due to the unfolding of any one element. 
To each constituent there has been an addition. 

It is to this that adaptation is due. Activities leave 
their marks on the motivating dispositions of organ- 
isms; since, however, activities are largely determined 
by the environment, the environment exerts a profound 
influence on the mental make-up of the organism. In 
fact, its influence becomes an integral part of the or- 
ganism. Consequently, organisms are necessarily 
adaptable, since they are in a large degree products of 
the environment. 

Adaptation, then, is not to be regarded as due to 
modifications of innate characters, or to the fact that 
certain instincts are finding expression in modified 
ways. This could not be; for the expression of instincts 
follows in exact detail the plan laid down by the situ- 
ations which bring forth the expression. Hence, they 
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“express themselves” in the only way that is possible 
for them to do, given the determining factors. What 
is ordinarily taken as the “modified response of an 
instinct” is really the only response the organism can 
make imder the “modified” conditions. In other 
words, “modified instmcts” are products of “modi- 
fied activity,” instead of forces that “modify” their re- 
sponses to meet the demands of the situation. 

The relation of our interest and attention to past 
experience shows this. Our interest and attention are 
determined by our past experience and the needs of the 
moment largely. It is as the result of what innate 
character that I now regard the walking-stick as a 
sign of gentlemanly leisure? or now as a weapon? 
What innate character determines that I shall revere 
the cross? what that my neighbor shall abhor it? 
What innate character determines that one shall re- 
gard the work of art as beautiful? and that another 
shall see in it only immodesty? These perceptions, 
impulses, or sentiments are not forces or entities that 
existed prior to the experiences in which they occur. 
They are not due to modifications of anything. They 
arise as the characteristics of a certain organism treated 
in the way necessary to bring about their existence. 

If difficulty is experienced in accounting for the ex- 
istence of the various attitudes and impulses in this 
way, the question should be asked: In what way can 
they be accounted for? We are famihar with a num- 
ber of possible explanations. The explanations based 
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on metempsychosis and impressions from ancestors 
are no longer prevalent in Western Thought. The 
most popular attempts with us are to regard the in- 
stincts as functional correlatives of structure, or as 
differentiations of the Elan Vital, or as impulses that 
are inherited as a result of the adaptations and experi- 
ence of the species in the course of its development. 

Objections to these conceptions have been pointed 
out. The conception of instincts as fimctional correl- 
atives is good as far it as goes. But it stops short of 
adequate recognition of multiple response of the same 
structure, and in explaining what it is that determines 
that the structure shall respond in the way it does, 
when as far as the structure is concerned another re- 
sponse could have taken place equally well. What 
structure does is to present a number of possibilities for 
action. It leaves to other factors the r61e of deter- 
mining which one of the many possible responses shall 
be made. Explanations in terms of structure then must 
be supplemented by an account of the experience or 
psychological development of the individual, the physi- 
ological condition of the organism, and the stimuli. 

That the part played by structure is a limiting factor 
rather than a determining one has been indicated by 
the facts connected with embryonic development, the 
behavior of lower organisms, calves, chicks, and hu- 
man beings. It has been shown that the r61e of struc- 
ture is to present a number of possibilities for activ- 
ity or development. Other factors play the part of 
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determining wMch possibility shall be realized. It is 
because we do not give adequate recognition to the 
r 61 e of experience that we are inclined to overwork or 
overemphasize the part played by structure. When 
once it is recognized that there are no forces impelling 
us to act other than the forces that are bom in our 
own experience as a result or aspect of our own ac- 
tivities, we will have freed ourselves from the need 
now so commonly felt of accounting for activity or 
behavior in terms of factors that are common to aU 
behavior no matter how diverse. 

If it is yet insisted that behavior can be interpreted 
in terms of instincts regarded as functional correlatives 
of structure, it must be admitted by every one that in- 
stincts, even when so regarded, can become definite 
and effective only as a result of activities tha't are de- 
termined by factors other than those of structure 
itself. As a consequence, in our explanations of be- 
havior we need to consider only the instincts that 
have been actualized, or are being actualized, by the 
conditions to which the individual is subjected. Hence, 
as far as we are concerned, the only origin of instincts 
that is of importance is the origin of the effective and 
definite instincts that come into existence as a result 
of the responses and activities of the individual. In- 
stinct regarded as functional correlatives of structure 
need never concern us — unless they are made definite 
and concrete by the experience of the organism. 

We reach the same conclusion if we consider th§ , 
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conception of instincts wMch regards them as dif- 
ferentiations of the Elan Vital, for even vital principles 
must be made definite and concrete before they can 
become effective, and there is no possibility of this 
taking place other than by the effect of known and 
variable conditions on the undifferentiated Vital Force. 
The only forces that need concern us, therefore, are 
those that are experienced, and the ones that are ex- 
perienced are definitely determined by the conditions 
in which they appear. Hence, the only forces that 
can be used in interpreting behavior are the forces 
that are formed as a result of the individual’s experi- 
ence. Since this is true, we may well neglect all spec- 
ulations regarding the hidden Elan Vital and account 
for the impulses and other drives in terms of the re- 
lation the organism sustains to the variable factors in 
its environment. 

The conception, however, of the origin of instincts 
and impulses that is most -widely held, and therefore of 
chief interest, holds that instincts and impulses are 
acquisitions of the species brought about by its adap- 
tations to past conditions. Accordingly, it is held 
that the indi-vidual comes into existence with a rich 
psychical disposition as a result of the experience of 
the race. 

This conception places a very arbitrary limitation 
on the r 61 e of the indi-vddual’s experience -with no great 
illumination regarding the determiners of beha-vior. 
For under this conception beha-vior is eventually re- 
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garded as determined by tbe relation of the organism 
to its environment. The difference is that in this case 
it is the relation remote ancestors sustained instead 
of the relation living organisms sustain. Yet there 
seems no great advantage in making this substitution. 
It would seem more reasonable to suppose that just as 
our ancestors’ behavior was determined by their rela- 
tions and by the needs imposed on them, so our be- 
havior is determined. Yet this is not recognized. On 
the contrary, it is insisted that we act as we do, not 
because of the conditions which confront us, but be- 
cause of the conditions which confronted our ancestors. 

This arbitrary limitation on the r61e of the indi- 
vidual’s experiences would not have been imposed had 
in stincts not been regarded as forces apart from the 
behavior in which they are experienced. But since we 
insist on hypostasizing activities into forces to account 
for the activities, we inevitably incur the liability of 
accounting for the existence of the forces. 

A somewhat similar difficulty was formerly felt re- 
garding the existence of innate ideas. No one could 
understand how certain ideas arose as a result of the 
experience of the individual, since the nature of ex- 
perience itself was dependent on the existence of the 
ideas. Hence, the numerous hypotheses to account 
for the existence of innate ideas. These are now dis- 
carded, and we no longer experience a difficulty in ac- 
counting for our ideas as a result of our experience. 

The abandonment of innate ideas has in many cases 
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led to the substitution of other innate characters to 
account for the nature of experience. Indeed, in- 
stincts are not only called on to account for the nature 
of experience, that is, for the nature of particular ac- 
tivities, but they are even called on to account for 
the possibility of activity or experience itself. How is 
it possible for organisms to act? How can they be- 
come experiential beings? The fact that they act is 
taken as clear proof that they possess certain innate 
forces as gifts from wonderful ancestors or from a 
wonderful age ! 

The Theory of Recapitulation has had a great deal 
to do with the transference of the problem regarding 
the source of our impulses from ontogeny to phylogeny. 
Yet this theory rightly understood should be an in- 
vitation to account for the origin of aU impulses and 
instincts in terms of the development of the individual. 
For, according to this theory, the individual goes 
through the same stages of development that the 
species did in its evolution. Since this is true, we should 
expect that the factors that determine the develop- 
ment of the individual should give rise to impulses 
and instincts of the individual in the same way that 
the factors that determined the course of phylogeny 
should have given rise to instincts and impulses in our 
ancestors. In both cases the desires, impulses, and 
instincts were brought into existence by the conditions 
under which the organism lived. We should never, 
therefore, be content with explanations of behavior in 
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terms of the race’s experience. We should always look 
for the factors that have given rise to the observed be- 
havior within the career of the individual. 

It is because we feel a necessity to explain “in virtue 
of what” an organism acts that we posit within the 
organism various innate forces, somewhere acquired, 
which by various manipulations are supposed to ac- 
count for the behavior as we observe it. This need 
would disappear if we would only recognize that ac- 
tivity does not need to be accoimted for. Activity is 
the starting-point for science. All we can hope to 
know is what determines the particular acts or forms 
of activity. In seeking to learn these it would be well 
to clear our minds of all expectation of greatly increas- 
ing our knowledge of the determinants of behavior 
by hypostasizing certain activities or responses into 
forces that are used as explanations of the various ac- 
tivities. 

We need to recognize that the activities of an or- 
ganism are determined by variations in the relation of 
the organism to its environment. Other than activ- 
ities so determined there are no activities. When this 
is recognized we will cease to puzzle ourselves regarding 
the existence of an agency in virtue of which activity 
(a mere abstraction when considered apart from par- 
ticular acts) may take place. We will then feel no 
need of innate forces, for the forces that are effective 
are the forces that result from the give-and-take re- 
lations of the organism to its environment. These 
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forces are strictly determined by the situations in 
which they appear, and there are no forces other than 
these that can serve as explanations of behavior. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence of this, that 
it is futile to attempt to interpret social phenomena 
as an expression or repression of an instin.ct. There 
are repressions the nature of which I shall point out 
later. But there are no repressions of innate forces, 
for the only forces that are experienced are the forces 
that come into existence as a result of the activities of 
the organism, and these, as we have seen, are strictly 
determined by the situation in which the activity oc- 
curs. It is therefore futile to attempt to evaluate acts 
as expressions or thwartings of instincts, for one act 
is as much an expression of an instinct as any other, 
since an instinct is simply a term to indicate the char- 
acteristic responses of an organism. AU responses, 
however, are characteristic, as they are the only re- 
sponses of which the organism is capable, given the 
conditions under which they are made. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 

It is possible to summarize the results of the fore- 
going very briefly. At all levels of culture certain of 
man’s activities have excited his wonder and called 
for an explanation. The acts which seem to arouse 
this wonder most often are the acts that seem to be 
beyond the natural powers of man, i. e., the activities 
which cannot be adequately explained in terms of the 
experience and natural powers of the individual. 
Such activities require an explanation. 

This requirement for the primitive was satisfied by 
a world of spirits and other hidden forces that stood 
ever ready to provide an explanation for any phe- 
nomenon. When the world of spirits gave place to a 
world ruled by God, explanations of strange activities 
were no longer regarded as due to an iafluence from a 
spirit, or as an impression from an ancestor. For such 
influences and impressions were substituted influences 
and impressions from God. Thus the strange and 
wonderful behavior of lower animals got a ready ex- 
planation in the assertion: “God, Himself, is the soul 
of brutes.” A somewhat similar explanation was 
given for the sublimity of the moral laws of man and 
for the existence of certain of his innate ideas. 

In such ways all difficulties of accounting for ac- 
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tivities that seemed beyond the capacity of man were 
solved. More than this, the activities that man per- 
formed, which were beyond his capacities, were valued 
as an indication and evidence of the controlling hand 
of Deity in all his works and it was regarded as impiety 
to question this dictum of faith. 

The problem has slightly shifted for the evolutionist. 
It is no longer felt that man acts beyond his capacities. 
Whatever man does, it is held, he must have the 
capacity of doing. Consequently, his activities are no 
longer regarded as determined by impressions from a 
transcendental source. But in closing the door on 
such explanations, the need is felt all the more keenly 
of accounting for the existence of the marvellous ca- 
pacities in virtue of which man is able to act as he does. 
The problem now is to account for the fact that man 
possesses the capacities and tendencies to act as he does. 

To account for this appeals are made to phylogeny. 
Here a supply of explanations for the existence of ca- 
pacities and tendencies is furnished that is no less 
ample than the supply of explanations furnished by 
the spirit world of the primitive. The behavior of the 
individual, no matter how strange and irrational, be- 
comes for many writers perfectly mtelligible when 
viewed from the history of the species — for the ten- 
dency which gave rise to the observed act is the result 
of the rational behavior of the species to conditions of 
living under which it evolved. 

At first glance it may seem that the modem inter- 
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pretation of behavior is a considerable advance over 
primitive explanations. For surely it is better to ac- 
count for one’s activities as the result of one’s ovn 
capacities and tendencies than as the result of capacities 
and tendencies of spirits and other hidden entities. 
No doubt interpretations of the latter sort are abso- 
lutely undesirable, for they not only fail to make be- 
havior intelligible by this transference of the problems 
of psychology to a sort of psychology of spirits, but 
they tend to make life miserable for man by filling him 
vinth superstitious fears of aU kinds. 

In spite of this, however, there are certain features 
of the explanations of the primitive that might serve 
to teach us a lesson. The primitive recognized in an 
unmistakable way that the activities of man are not 
always within his capacities or the results of powers 
purely his own. He recognized that man is profoundly 
influenced by a power and force external to the indi- 
vidual. Man’s activities cannot be regarded as due to 
his capacities — unless we mean by capacity that vague 
and indefinite conception capacity to he ajfected. The 
primitive was right in so far as he held that the be- 
havior of man in many cases is to be interpreted in 
terms of a power affecting man, or in terms of the ac- 
tualizer of the capacity, rather than in terms of a 
capacity to he affected. 

The modern writer in his emphasis on the fact that 
whatever man does is within his capacity, and his de- 
sire to avoid in his explanations all trace of the super- 
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natural, has tended to view the behavior of man as 
interpretable in terms of the capacities and innate ten- 
dencies of man. No doubt man could not act as he 
does unless he had the capacity to be affected so that 
he acts as he does. It is this truth that is to-day over- 
emphasized, and which tends to cause us to view be- 
havior as the mere unfolding of innate characters or 
capacities — as if time alone were necessary for the reali- 
zation of a capacity. 

The primitive man emphasized the other side of the 
activity, and frankly considered behavior at times as 
being beyond the capacity of man. His explanations 
were full of errors. But his mistakes did not lie in 
the emphasis put on the necessity of an actualizer or 
an influence and power which must make concrete and 
effective the mass of capacities. His great mistake 
was made in regard to the source of the influences and 
powers. For in reality man’s behavior is not the re- 
sult of his innate capacities, but of the influences that 
are brought to bear on these capacities, and which are 
necessary to make capacities definite and effective. 
More than this, the behavior of man at times seems 
to lie beyond his capacities, for within him at times is 
the collective strength of the group and the power of 
an inspiring ideal. He thus transcends the limits of 
time and space, and as a consequence he feels an in- 
tensification of life, which ennobles him and gives him 
a power that he does not ordinarily possess and whiclj 
cannot be regarded as wholly his own. 
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The necessity of an actualizer is, in many cases, 
overlooked. No doubt, as I have said, the moments of 
inspiration just referred to could not be experienced 
unless man had the capacity of experiencing them. 
But this obvious truth is not very illuminating. It is 
more profitable to know the facts that bring about 
such moments of inspiration than to know that man 
has the capacity to he inspired. 

Modern writers not only neglect this, but through 
their emphasis on innate capacities they make these 
latter such realities that their existence requires an 
explanation. Numerous hypotheses are advanced. 
They are regarded as vital forces, functional correla- 
tives of structure, or as habits of the species. This 
last may be regarded as an effort to explain our be- 
havior in terms of conditions that affected our ancestors 
rather than in terms of conditions that affect us. 
Criticism of this effort has occupied a large part of 
this essay, but in reality the criticism can be briefly 
stated. In fact, it is possible to reduce it to the dr- 
lemma: Either the behavior in the individual is caused 
by the same conditions that aroused the behavior in 
his ancestors, or it is not. If it is caused by the same 
conditions, there is no need to make an appeal to phy- 
logeny. If it is not caused by the same conditions, it 
is hard to understand how the behavior of remote an- 
cestors under one set of conditions can be used as an 
explanation of the behavior of the individual under 
another set of conditions. 
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In spite of all difiSculties, however, it is popular to 
attempt to account for the individuaFs behavior in 
terms of similar behavior on the part of his ances- 
tors. At other times the behavior of the ancestors is 
used as an explanation of different behavior in the in- 
dividual. But no adequate account has yet been given 
of the process of sublimation, or of the factors deter- 
mining the process by which an activity, like hunting, 
for example, can be used to account for an activity so 
different from hunting as teasing. Such explanations 
have in common with primitive explanations an appeal 
from the unknown to the yet more unknown. 

There is another similarity. The activities which 
the primitive regards sis due to impressions from an 
ancestor or spirit are regarded as being of greater 
merit than ordinary acts. The modem, likewise, re- 
gards the activities which are interpreted in terms of 
the experience of the race as being of greater worth 
and value than the activities that seem adequately 
accounted for in terms of the individuaFs experience. 
It is not necessary to recount the history of the sources 
of the sanction of instinct before evolutionary thought 
became generally accepted. It is only necessary to 
remind the reader that instinct before Darwin was 
deeply dyed in religious feeling, and was regarded as 
a guaranty of the moral worth and the personality of 
man. To this popular regard for the instinctive, 
science and philosophy have added a powerful sanction 
through the conception of instinct as the best that has 
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survived of the past, and the genuine admiration ex- 
pressed regarding the workings of pure instinct as 
found in the insects. 

As a consequence, writers from the evolutionary 
point of view have placed great emphasis on the neces- 
sity or advisability of allowing the innate tendencies, 
or instincts, free and unimpeded expression. It is only 
in this way, many tell us, that we can hope to realize 
that well-developed and complete life for which we 
have been so admirably suited by the supply of in- 
stincts and capacities which the evolutionary process 
has given us. Thus, religion, popular philosophy, and 
science have united to throw around the instinctive a 
sanction which gives justification to any activity — 
provided it is an expression of an instinct. 

It is this tendency to evaluate an activity as an 
expression of an instinct, rather than in terms of its 
consequences, that causes the use of instinct as a 
sanction to share the evils found in aU categorical im- 
peratives or commands that are obeyed irrespective 
of their consequences. In addition to the evil that is 
common to all sanctions, the use of instinct as a sanc- 
tion is especially undesirable, for instead of being an 
expression of what may be regarded as the highest 
moral feelings of the age, the use of instinct is too often 
a mere exalting of characters that are common to man 
and the higher animals. Their ambiguity and indefi- 
niteness are also a source of evil. For though they are 
ambiguous, and no one seems to know just how they 
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should function, it is urged generally that they should 
function in a natural manner- This lack of definite- 
ness and the importance that is attached to their 
expression give complete justification to the demo- 
cratic man of Plato in satisfying his every whim. 
More serious yet, through the exalting of the innate 
and the individual, we have been led to regard all the 
CAuls of society as due to the thwarting of the iimate 
and to condemn society for practising such repressions. 
As a consequence of this there is little inclination to 
consider the duties of the individual to the state. It 
is more popular to exalt the assertion of individual- 
ism and egoism in the fatuous belief that nature has 
provided us with a mass of ready-made tendencies and 
impulses which need only to be released for us to live 
most satisfactorily. 

This belief rests on the assumption that only those 
impulses and tendencies which have abundantly shown 
their fitness as moral guides through the fact that they 
have survived in the long evolutionary process are in- 
herited. The unfit, it is held, have been eliminated. 
In regard to this, it should be pointed out that grant- 
ing that the instincts of our ancestors were formerly of 
use, this is not proof that they are of use to-day. As 
a matter of fact, for an instinct to survive it need never 
have been of use. Tendencies may persist even though 
they are harmful. It is only necessary that they be 
not sufiiciently harmful to bring about the extinction 
of the species. Therefore there is no reason to suppose 
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that because an activity is an expression of an in- 
stinct that it is good. There is even reason to 

suppose that the natural expression of an instinct is 
good, for it is reasonable to suppose that a good ex- 
pression of an instinct wiU be more likely found within 
all the possible modes of expression than in the one 
natural way. This becomes apparent when it is re- 
called that the natural response may be a disastrous 
one, as, for example, the flying of the moth to the flame. 

The critidsms that I have directed against instinct 
as a sanction were more far-reaching than the above, 
for I have denied the assumptions on which the sanc- 
tion is built. Man does not inherit a mass of impulses 
as the result of the experiences of his ancestors. Nor 
can his behavior be so interpreted, or interpreted in 
terms of innate characters, no matter how acquired. 
His behavior can be interpreted only in terms of the 
varying relations that obtain between the individual 
and his environment. Man is by nature active. The 
particular form of activity is always interpretable in 
tArma of the variable factors that go to make up the 
total situation in which his activity occurs, namely, 
the structure, physiological condition, and experience 
of the individual and the exdting stimuli. 

In interpreting behavior in this way the difficulties 
involved in accounting for the existence of the specific 
innate impulses are avoided. In fact, such impulses 
are found to be quite unnecessary; for if it be granted 
that they exist, it is necessary in every case of their 
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effectiveness that they be actualized by affecting con- 
ditions before they can become efficient or influence 
the behavior. More than this, the nature of the ac- 
tualized force and its expression bears such a striking 
relation to the variable factors that actualized it that 
the force or impulse as an innate character may well 
be neglected. For these reasons I have held that they 
should be regarded as accompaniments of activity 
rather than as forces in terms of which behavior can be 
explained, and that behavior can be explained only in 
terms of the exciting stimuli and the nature of the or- 
ganism. In explanations of this sort there is no use for 
a store of “mystic potencies ” to connect various stimuli 
with a multitude of diverse responses. 

When behavior is so understood, we have no difficulty 
in understanding the adaptability of man and the di- 
versity of his moral emotions and impulses; for it is as 
the result of activities that we experience emotions 
and impulses, rather than the reverse. It is as a result 
of the situation in which the individual is placed that 
he comes to possess a certain emotion. It is not meant 
by this that the same situation will arouse the same 
emotion or impulse in every one. The same stimuli 
will not arouse in the same individual at all times the 
same emotion. What is meant is that all emotions and 
impulses are definite emotions and impulses which have 
resulted from the total situation in which they are ex- 
perienced. 

If impulses and emotions are regarded in this way, 
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we have no difficulty in agreeing with Westermarck 
that the moral judgments are based on the emotions, 
and at the same time we are able to give adequate rec- 
ognition to the r 61 e of custom in determining the moral 
ideas and judgments. For the emotions are not in- 
nate characters that determine the judgment of the 
individual. They are rather products of activity and 
vary with activity. That they should be regarded in 
this way is sufficiently shown by the difficulties that 
confront us in accounting for the diversity of moral 
ideas within the same race if moral ideas are regarded 
as expressions of irmate characters. These difficulties 
disappear immediately when we recognize that it is as 
a result of activities that emotions are born, and that 
the nature of the activity is largely determined by the 
customs and culture of the group. 

Hence, customs are not founded on the emotions, as 
Westermarck holds. It is rather true that the cus- 
tomary becomes an integral part of our personality, 
and when the customary is violated, there is aroused 
an emotional opposition, simply because we feel that 
our own characters, as built up by our habits and 
sentiments, are violated. Customs, then, not only de- 
termine what we judge moral and immoral, but they 
determine in a large way the emotions, which lie as a 
basis to the judgment. It is in this way that we ac- 
count for the fact generally recognized that the moral 
ideas of an individual are reflections of the moral ideas 
of the community in which he lives. 
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If the activities of an organism are determined by 
the relations of the organism to its environment, and 
if out of activities so determined are born our impulses 
and emotions, it follows that the psychological assump- 
tions on which the sanction of instinct is based are 
groundless. Hence, conservatives need not attempt to 
justify the existing as an expression of instinct. Nor 
need radicals attempt to condemn it because it re- 
presses instinct. Institutions and culture are not to 
be explained as expressions or repressions of instinct, 
for culture is not built on the restraint or release of 
instinct. Institutions are neither expressions nor re- 
pressions of original nature. They are the responses 
original nature has made when confronted with cer- 
tain conditions. Given one set of conditions, we have 
one set of institutions and customs; given another set 
of conditions, and we have different institutions. 
There need, then, be no fear that our culture is get- 
ting far removed from our original nature. There is 
no reason to regard our culture as less securely built 
on original nature than the most primitive. Our cul- 
ture, like all cultures, no matter how primitive^, is de- 
termined by the give-and-take relations of the group 
to its environment. Changes in these relations have 
brought about changes in culture and institutions. 
The conservative, therefore, who sits back in the 
calm assurance that our institutions are securely 
rooted in human nature might well get from this a 
lesson of caution, which should become deeply im- 
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pressed on Ti im by observation of the great diversity 
of institutions to which original nature may become 
accustomed and which it may enjoy. Nevertheless, in 
so far as he has the welfare of his group at heart, instead 
of institutions, he may find comfort in the truth 
pointed out by Sumner, that while our institutions 
change in an endless flux, they change so as to satisfy 
to a greater extent human needs and wishes. 

Neither should the radical condemn society for re- 
pressing the innate, for the innate turns out to consist 
more in the capacity to be affected than in drives of 
a definite character. Drives of a definite character, 
impulses, and emotions are the acquisitions of the in- 
dividual, that are determined largely by the nature of 
the society in which he is reared. The repressions are 
then the repressions of social products rather than of 
innate characters. One should not infer from this that 
no repression is evil, lor the evil of repression is not 
dependent on the fact that the repression is the re- 
pression of an innate character. The repression is 
none the less real, and at times none the less disastrous, 
because it is the repression of a social contribution. 
On the other hand, many repressions are desirable. 
It may, therefore, be asked, does society make con- 
tributions or bring to light impulses which should be 
crushed ? In a sense it does. Society, however, is not 
to be condemned altogether for this; for in many cases 
such repressions are the liabilities of a rich culture. 
The richer the culture the more likely repressions of 
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this nature will occur, since it is in such cultures that 
incompatible contributions are most frequently made. 

If an individual, for example, is placed in a simple 
environment, in which few capacities are actualized, 
he should be comparatively free from all repressions. 
But in a society of a rich culture, in which many con- 
tributions are offered the individual, some of which are 
incompatible with others, repressions become almost 
inevitable, for in such a society it becomes increasingly 
difficult to integrate all interests and desires into a 
well-rounded personality. Yet unless this is done, re- 
pressions become inevitable. Society should, there- 
fore, not be condemned on account of the repressions 
that are practised in it; for repressions are conflicts 
waged between social products of a contradictory na- 
ture. It is for one social contribution that we repress 
another. 

This is admirably illustrated by the young lady of 
Puritanical training Holt speaks of in The Freudian 
Wish* This young lady on going to the city is at- 
tracted to the theatre. From her friends she learns 
that it is an attractive place. She wishes to go all the 
more because she is afraid if she does not she will be 
regarded as an outsider by her new friends, whom she 
naturally wishes to cultivate. The theatre, therefore, 
in spite of the fact that she has been taught to regard 
it as a wicked place, exerts a strong attraction. On the 
other hand, her ideas of morality early acquired exert 
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a profound influence. She thus becomes tormented 
with conflicting desires. She wishes to go. At the 
same time she cannot forsake the early acquired ideals 
of purity and godliness that give a deep color to her 
ideals of morality and values. If she goes to the 
theatre, thinking it wrong, her past training and the 
values of a pure life are repressed. If she stays away, 
the desire to go is repressed. A repression of one or the 
other becomes necessary. 

This conflict is clearly one between social contribu- 
tions. Her ideals of a good life, her fears of the conse- 
quences of an evil one, have been provided in her early 
training determined by the society in which she lived. 
Likewise, the theatre is a social contribution. The 
conflict that is waged is thus between social products 
— religious training and the theatre. There is not here 
a conflict between original impulses or emotions and 
society. Nor is it a matter of expressing one innate 
tendency and repressing another. The impulses are 
not pent up in the organism awaiting an opportunity 
for expression denied by a repressive society. The 
conflict is between two sets of values given by soci- 
ety. The repression comes from inability to integrate 
the contributions into a larger whole in which the 
whole of her personality can find expression. 

The repressions that have been given great promi- 
nence by the work of the psychoanalysts is the re- 
pression of the sex impulse. Many sociologists, follow- 
ing this lead, hold that evils of society come largely 
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from this repression, which, contrary to the view just 
stated, seems clearly a repression of an innate impulse 
by society. An examination of this conflict, however, 
fails to show that the repression is the repression of an 
innate force. It is rather the repression of impulses 
that are born of and determined by social contacts, and 
the repression occurs on account of other contributions 
by society. 

This position may be regarded as unwarranted, if not 
positively invalidated, on account of the universality 
of the sex impulse, its intimate connection with phys- 
iological processes, and its persistence. These objec- 
tions should be examined. 

In regard to the tendency to regard an impulse as 
innate because universal, it should be pointed out that 
universality may be brought about by the world in 
which man lives and the inevitableness of certain ex- 
periences. Universality, then, need not be regarded 
as proof of iimateness. For example, if it should be 
found that all living beings are at times afraid, this 
should not be taken as an indication that there is 
within all organisms a definite mass of the fear impulse 
awaiting an outlet. It would be simpler to regard this 
as due to the fact that conditions of living are uncer- 
tain for all living beings, who are at times afraid on 
account of the world of uncertainty and of painful ex- 
periences in which they live. In the same way, if all 
men should work, this should not be taken as proof 
of the claim that within man there is a definite impulse 
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to work. It may as well be taken as indicating that 
man lives in a world in which work is necessary. 

The universality of the sex impulse should be re- 
garded in the same way. Its universality does not in- 
dicate necessarily the existence of a sex impulse that 
exists irrespective of the situations the individual 
faces, or has faced. It may as well be taken as indi- 
cating the fact that the experiences out of which the 
impulse is born are so many and so wide-spread that 
every individual in his career encounters them. That 
the universality could easily be caused in this way be- 
comes apparent from a consideration of the many 
sti m uli that arouse the impulse. 

According to Freud, children hold in their systems 
as long as possible waste matter in order that in void- 
ing it they may experience a sort of friction which 
gives sexual pleasure. Freud seems to regard this as 
due to the promptings of the sex urge. Perhaps it is, 
after the pleasure has been experienced. But experi- 
ence of this pleasure must have preceded knowledge 
of the pleasure; for no one would endow the child with 
foreknowledge of the elStect of holding back waste 
matter. After the pleasure is experienced on ac- 
count of chance conditions, it may be persisted in 
for the reason that Freud gives. If this be true, then 
it becomes dear that the sex impulse comes into ex- 
istence at the very dawn of life as a result of purely 
physiological processes affected by certain chance 
conditions. 
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It is also quite possible that tbe impulse is early 
aroused in infants as the result of friction that is 
necessarily involved in the care of the infant. Think 
also of the inevitableness of variation ia the tempera- 
ture of certain parts of the body and the effect of this 
on the sex impulse. Think also of the influence of 
older boys and girls, and even men and women, on the 
young. Think of the insinuations and suggestions re- 
garding the delights of sex presented on aU occasions. 
It is out of these experiences that the sex impulse is 
born. 

Similarly, out of the experiences of the individual 
are born the forces which contend with the sex im- 
pulse for mastery. The disapprobation shown by par- 
ents and teachers of anything suggestive of sex deeply 
affects the child. Ideals of chastity are impressed on 
all by the group morality. It is on account of atti- 
tudes and values so impressed that the individual 
fights against his sex impulse. 

It is because these experiences are the normal ex- 
periences of the individual that their -rdle is unap- 
preciated. It is only when abnormal experience deeply 
affects the character of the individual that the r61e of 
experience is properly appreciated. It is because it is 
abnormal for aphids to be reared on the salts of mag- 
nesia and sugar that we recognize the importance of 
this diet in the formation of its wings. If it had been 
the normal diet, we would never have recognized it as 
the determining factor in the aphid’s wings. Per- 
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haps other foods would have been regarded as re- 
sponsible for the development of such abnormal crea- 
tures as 'wingless aphids. 

The same method of thinking is characteristic of our 
attitude regarding the r 61 e played by the psychological 
development of man. If certain experiences inevi- 
tably occur, and as a result all individuals possess a 
certain trait, the r 61 e of the experience is neglected, and 
the trait is regarded as an unfolding or expression of 
an innate character. Thus, because the experiences 
which bring about the sex conflict are the normal 
experiences, they are neglected. If, however, an indi- 
vidual should escape these experiences, and as a result 
should have an abnormal sex life, we would not hesi- 
tate to regard the abnormality as due to his abnormal 
experiences. We would not assume that his innate 
characters were different from those of normal people. 
Why then do we hesitate to regard the sex conflict 
that results when an individual is subjected to normal 
conditions as due to the normal conditions? 

That normal sex life should be regarded as due to a 
normal psychological development acquires consider- 
able plausibility from a consideration of sex aberra- 
tions induced by an alnormal environment. For 
homosexualism in both man and lower animals seems 
beyond doubt the result of abnormal environmental 
conditions rather than the result of an innate char- 
acter making for this abnormality. 

For example, it should be recalled that male pigeons 
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that are raised with males only are attracted at 
mating season to the males, which they treat as fe- 
males. On the other hand, if a male pigeon is raised 
with females only, at mating season it is attracted to 
males, but will act the part of a female. This latter 
principle seems to have been observed by the Eskimos, 
for they use it in inducing effeminate boys to become 
homosexualists. 

If abnormal sex manifestations can thus be abun- 
dantly shown to be due to abnormal experiences, there 
is no good reason to hesitate in assuming that the 
normal sex life of the individual is the result of the 
normal experiences in his career. It is here as Brooks 
points out regarding the normal coloring of certain 
insects. The “normal” coloring, he holds, may well 
be due to “normal feeding and temperature.”* This 
is but an illustration of the views commonly held by 
biologists. The “normal” is the result of a “normal” 
structure acting in a “normal” situation. Hence, if 
either is changed, the product beoomes “abnormal.” 

So it is with the sex impulse of an individual. If 
the individual begins his career with a normal struc- 
ture, and is subjected to normal influences, he wiU re- 
act in the usual manner, and the usual impulses and 
emotions will be experienced. But the fact that the 
“normal” stimuli are the ones that are usually pre- 
sented, and the consequent fact that the response is 
usually a “normal” response, should not cause us to 
* Brooks, Foundaiion of Zoology, sg- 
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regard the “normal” response as any more inherent 
in original nature than the “abnormal”; for whatever 
the response may be it is the natural or normal response 
for original nature to make, given the antecedent and 
exciting conditions. 

When the sex impulse is so regarded, we have no 
difficulty in seeing that it, like all other interests and 
impulses, arises as the result of the experiences of the 
individual, and is to be regarded as such rather than 
the experiences regarded as the result of the impulse. 
When once, however, the impulse has come into ex- 
istence it may persist and lend coloring to future ac- 
tivities. Yet the persistency and permanency of the 
impulse are not to be taken as indications that the 
impulse is an innate store of energy manifesting itself 
in various ways. 

The persistence and permanence of the impulse, 
like its universality, may better be regarded as due 
to the number of exciting stimuli, and the pleasure 
that accompardes the excitation. As a result of the 
pleasure attending the excitation, there are in the mind 
various ideas and suggestions capable of producing 
it. The mind, in brief, may be regarded as carrying 
with it the stimuli necessary for its arousal. It is the 
persistence of the mass of stimuli that accounts for the 
persistence of the impulse. In this the sex impulse is 
not different from other impulses. Who has not ex- 
perienced shame on remembering a humiliating situ- 
ation? Likewise, anger and the pugnacious instinct 
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are often aroused by memory of an insult or by in- 
sinuations in the same way that other memories and 
insinuations may arouse the sex impulse. 

The intimate connection between the sex impulse 
and the secretions of certain glands may be regarded 
as invalidating the above position. Yet it need not. 
It is true that there are certain internal secretions, 
among which are secretions from the sex organs, which 
flow irrespective, it seems, of the physiological condi- 
tion of the organism or external stimulation. It would 
seem, therefore, that these processes may well be re- 
garded as due to the structure of the organism rather 
than to the experiences of the organism. This is no 
doubt true. But this flow need not give rise necessa- 
rily to the sex impulse. 

Indeed, the relation of the sex impulse to the flow of 
secretions is like the relation of other impulses to the 
flow of secretions. Thus, for example, when the pug- 
nacious impulse is excited the flow of certain secretions 
increases, and the orgaiaism is prepared for the matter 
in hand. But the activity cannot be regarded as a 
result of the flow of secretions. This latter is simply 
one aspect of the organism’s activity determined by 
variable conditions. Likewise, when the sex im- 
pulse is aroused the flow of certain secretions may be 
affected. But the flow of secretion is not the cause of 
the impulse, for an excess of secretion may be relieved 
without the arousal of the impulse. The impulse is 
the result of various experiences the organism has ijn- 
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dergone, and when it is experienced there are brought 
into existence new stimuli for arousing a greater activity 
in the physiological processes, which, at the same time, 
acquires a definiteness and orientation which give to it 
much of its color and force. 

There are, then, no valid objections to the thesis 
that the sex conflict is a conflict of social contributions 
on account of the universality, permanency, or physio- 
logical basis of the sex impulse. On the other hand, 
the great variation in the strength and expression of 
the impulse should cause us to see that the impulse is 
a product of the experiences of the individual, generated 
out of certain very definite situations. Yet this varia- 
tion is commonly regarded as due to the fact that part 
of the strength is drained off into other forms of activ- 
ity. But is there a store of energy that expresses it- 
self in various ways? And by what means do such 
transformations take place? 

If we assume that there is a store of energy of vari- 
ous kinds manifesting itself in various ways, then we 
shodd expect that foffowing periods of great emotional 
excitement there should be periods of great lassitude. 
Yet this is not true. A nation that has been at a high 
tension of excitement does not find it easy to settle 
down. The same is true of the individual. Excite- 
ment feeds on excitement. We should not expect, 
therefore, the rustic to possess a greater store of psychic 
energy simply because his energy has not been drained 
off than the man who lives in a complex environment 
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and on whom constant demands for nervous energy 
are being made. The reverse is rather true. The 
rustic does not have the stimuli that are necessary to 
bring into existence various tensions and thus nervous 
energy. As a consequence he leads a dull, monotonous 
life at a very low level. His emotions have not been 
supplied with the stuff on which they feed. The man 
in a complex environment has had many demands 
made on him, but his psychic energy is kept at a high 
tension for this very reason. We thus come back to 
the truth stated by Aristotle: “A man becomes brave 
by doing brave deeds.” 

It therefore seems unreasonable to hold that there is 
a mass of energy existing independently of the various 
situations in which energy may be expressed, or to 
hold that this energy may be drained off in various 
channels. It seems more reasonable to hold that the 
factors, that are at aU events necessary to bring about 
the variation in the expression of the energy, are the 
real sources and creators of the energy that is expressed. 
We would thus have a clear explanation of the great 
variations in the strength of an impulse following 
changes in the interests and environment of the in- 
dividual. 

Under this view it is natural that the strength of the 
sex impulse should vary with the amoimt of interest 
shown sex stimuli, for it is out of such concrete ex- 
periences that the impulse is bom. The changes in its 
expression, therefore, should not be regarded 
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result of changes in a constant /orce within the organ- 
ism. There is not a force of this sort within one. The 
truth of this should be obvious if we only reflect on 
the commonly observed variations in the strength of 
the impulse in the same individual following changes 
in his environment, and on the sex aberrations already 
referred to. 

Sex behavior, therefore, presents no exception to the 
general rule that the behavior of an organism is deter- 
mined by its structure, experience, and physiological 
condition, and the exciting factors in the environ- 
ment. When behavior is so regarded the common 
error of attributing the evils of society to the repres- 
sions of innate tendencies or impulses will become ap- 
parent. There is not a mass of such impulses within 
the individual. All impulses arise as a result of the 
experience of the individual. What is given innately 
is a tendency to react in a certain way — ^provided 
a certain stimulus is presented. Unless the stimulus is 
presented, there is no craving or impulse for the ac- 
tivity. Innate tendencies are, therefore, hypothetical. 
They are capacities that are realized if definite siPuations 
are presented. Hence, strange as it may sound, an 
instinct must be expressed before it can be repressed. 

If this statement, obvious as it may seem, were 
generally recognized as true, the old conception of 
“Natural Rights” would not have been revived on the 
assumption that the individual comes into this world 
with a mass of tendencies or impulses longing for ex- 
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pression, and the present emphasis on the right of all 
capacities to be realized would loose much of its force. 
The same may be said of educational theories, which 
emphasize the desirability of following the natural in- 
clination of children. Instead of exalting in this way 
the innate and contemning the social, we would rec- 
ognize that social contacts are the real sources of our 
values, desires, and impulses. We accordingly would 
recognize that the work of intelligence is so to ar- 
range these contacts that the desires and impulses 
which we value shall come into existence. We would 
also recognize that we cannot take a laissez-faire at- 
titude regarding institutions or our values. What we 
wish we must strive for. What we value we must main- , 
tain. It will not do to assume that the perpetuation 
of our cherished ideals or institutions is guaranteed by 
their roots in original nature; for original nature has 
been found to contain many other roots of an opposing 
nature, which at any time may strangle the roots of 
our institutions — and will, if environmental conditions 
warrant. 

The one great difficulty that prevents us from seeing 
that the behavior of an organism is determined by the 
conditions that affect it is the need felt of accounting 
for the fact that there is activity. It is taken almost 
as axiomatic that if there is activity there must be a 
force or agency in virtue of which the activity occurs. 
It is this need that leads to the hypostatization of 
processes or activities into forces, that are supposed to 
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furnish the motive power for the activity. But such 
forces need to be accounted for, and it is this necessity 
that has led to the various appeals to phylogeny. It 
is the failure to see that these forces arise in the in- 
dividual’s career, as a result of his activities, that causes 
one to turn to the history of the species to find their 
origin. 

We should, however, not feel a need to account for 
the fact that organisms are active. It is the nature of 
organisms to be active. What we wish to know are 
the determinants of the particular acts of an organ- 
ism, and these we have found to be the structure, 
physiological condition, and experience of the organ- 
ism and the confronting situation. There is no need 
to supplement explanations in these terms with the 
statement that the activity occurs in virtue of or on 
account of an instinct. In this connection we should 
remember that activity is made up of definite acts. 
When the definite acts are accounted for activity is; 
for activity separated from activities is a mere ab- 
straction, which has no existence in reality, and hence 
requires no explanation. 

Our interpretations of behavior may well be freed, 
then, from the conception of inherited forces, and our 
evaluations of conduct from the thought that some 
acts are the natural expression while others are the 
unnatural expression of these forces. It should thus 
become apparent that it is idle to attempt to justify 
existing conventions, customs, and institutions on the 
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ground tliat they are rooted in original nature. As 
far as original nature is concerned, they are merely the 
chance actualizations of innate capacities. Other ac- 
tualizations might have taken place just as well. 
The ones that occurred did so on accoimt of the con- 
ditions under which original nature happened to be 
placed. If it had been affected differently, different 
institutions would have resulted. 

On the other hand, it is equally idle to condemn ex- 
isting institutions on the ground that they are counter 
to original nature, or repressive of innate tendencies. 
For whatever our activities may be, they are the re- 
sponses of original nature when influenced in a certain 
way. We may dislike existing institutions for various 
reasons, but we must base our dislike on some reason 
other than the charge that they repress and thwart 
our instincts, for the only energy ox force in behavior 
is the force that results from the contacts of the indi- 
vidual with his environment, and this force, as a per- 
fectly definite and determinate one, manifests itself 
always in the one natural way. 

Instincts thus become the characteristic responses 
of an organism to certain conditions. To regard the 
response as determined by innate forces driving us to 
make the response is to close the avenue of a fruitful 
study of the true determiners of human behavior, and 
the possibility of correlating variations in behavior 
with the variable factors in the environment. In 
brief, to regard instincts as innate characters within 
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US that determine our activities and evaluations is to 
make of instinct a blind to our ignorance on one hand 
and a shade to soften the disheartening glare of prob- 
lems to be solved on the other. 

Since our behavior, desires, and impulses are the 
results of our activities, determined by the give-and- 
take relations of the individual to his environment, the 
duty and rdle of intelligence become clear. It is not to 
sit by in idle leisure in the hope that there is within us 
a guide fully competent and wilHng to direct and guide 
us. Its duty is rather to take an active part in the 
ordering of our behavior by varying the conditions 
that confront the individual so that the rcsiDonscs, im- 
pulses, and sentiments that are preferred shall domi- 
nate the characters of men. 
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